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does any man doubt that if the whole American 
marine were to-morrow gulfed in the depths of 
the ocean, but. that British commercial vessels 
would still bring us - produc ts of foreign coun- 
tries, and take away the products of our own? 
3ut is there any man aor is there any man in 
America, whose soul is so dead to the perceptions 
of national honor and national i interest, who would 
be willing to accept the last altern: ative? Not my 
friend from Virginia, | am sure. But, if there be 
any correctness in the reasoning whic h he applied 
to the case of the steamers, the reasoning applies 
with precisely the same foree, and is entitl led to 
just the same weight, in the case to which t ap- 
ply it. Would anybody be benefited? Why, 
surely not, sir. W ould the vessels engaged in 
prosecuting, under sail and without the aid of 
steam, the commercial pursuits of the United States 
gain the advantage of discontinuing this’ Tne? 
Surely they would noi, sir. The passengers would 
then go by theCunard line from this country to 
England, and from England here. And why? Be- 
cause in the rage for rapid motion now prevailing, 
men will always travel by that conveyance which 
gives them the oe transmission from one ead 
of their journey to the other. Would sailing vessels 
be benefited with regard to freights ey the diScon- 
tinuance of this line? Surely not; for the freights 
which are transmitted by the C ine line would 
then, for a very obvious reason, be transmitted by 
the Cunard line. 
the way, there would be no effectual competition 
in regard to freights between Ordinary sail-veSsels 
and steam-vessels. The sté@amers carry, those 
freights which are of comparative lizhtnéss and of 
inereased value. The ordinary lreavy freights 


which seek sure.dnd cheap ‘transmission camiot | 
afford to bear the additional expense of steamer 
transportation. 

My friend from’ Vifgimia nieitioned Vinten 
thathe understood from. some persons concerned 
in ifon works, that. these’ steamersghad: Actually. | 


brought over iron aso small rate a almost to” 


put it on the footing of takin#it in, for. ballast. 
Now, I think my friend’s informant must have 
been mistaken. T learn from a source which is, I 
think, entitled to the highest credit, tat-not one 


ton of iron has ever been brought in these steam, | 


ers as ballast. They do not want ballast, with the 
immense weight of their machinery, with the im- 
mense quantities of coal which they carry: -One 
great object is to reduce the amount of pressure, 
and to enable them to move, therefore, with mére 
rapidity. Sail vessels are in the habit often of 
carrying articles in that way, because when they 
are solid and heavy, it relieves them fronr the ne- 
cessity of cumbering themselves with the ballast 
which they would otherwise require. 

Then it seems to me that the discontinuance of 
this line involves the certain consequence of giving 
the whole steam communication between this 
country and Great Britain, and as a consequence 
of it, the steam communication between this coun- 
try and the continent of Europe, into the hands of 
British steam-ship owners. There is no escape 
from it. 

If I were now to suppose that a large outlay 
would be required during the whole continuance 
of this contract for a very small remuneration in 
the form of postages to the United States, I should, 
for one, be exceedingly unwilling to see this line 
go down. Ido not exactly agree with my friend 
from Virginia. Ido not believe that money is 
devoted to its proper purposes by being hoarded. 
I do not believe that money expended to advance 
the honor, to promote the interests, to maintain the 
supremacy of my own country, is ever otherwise 
than well and effectually bestowed—bringing that 
return which nations should consider as the high- 
est and the best—thei improvement of the condition 
of their people, the elevation of the character of the 
whole; for with regard to nations, the reputatien 
of strength i is strength. He who has established 
a character of invineibility will not be very likely 
to have his pretensions put to the test by an actual 
conflict. Nothing undoubtedly supports independ- 
ent States more in the world than the reputation 
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of perseverance, strength, and inflexible integrity. 
Dut then is there any reason to suppose tha 
shall be left in such a situation ? 

My friend from Virginia does not believe that 
this line will be so prosecuted, or ean be so prose 
cuted as to make an adequate return to the ‘l’reas 
ury, in the shape of postages, for the expenditures 
which will be involved. 
founded? In all our domestic 
not ever found that the 
ure upon the increase? that every facil ty given to 
correspondence lncreasinieomvdapandents, and that 
ust and reasonable reductions upon the prices of 
postage are followed vy a large increase in 
amount received from pos al arrange- 
ments by steam-vVessels are now in their beginning. 
Chey are just in the commencement, where they 
are showing us what they willdo. I entertain a 
strong and confident expectation and hope, that if 
ve give the required assistance to this line it will 
be able to maintain itself, and overmaster the 
confpetition in which it is now engaged; and that 
in a few years we shall have not only the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that our country has maintained, 
increased, and consolidated its reputation in the 
eyes of the world asa great naval power, as a 
nation of enterprise and untiring perseverance, 


lL we 


Now upon what is that 
concerns have we 


postages of the country 


Liat 


staves? Post 


Phut that€vengn a pecuniary point of view we shal! 
I 


receive the just reward of this high and elevate 1 
course Of Conduct; by having immense amounis 0 
money poured into the‘Treasury. W hat has been 
the inc regae already? Whiy, the increase of last 
year Overthe year ‘Before makes nearly $200,000 
Who shall set boewnds to it? Noone. 

If, therefore, it Were .to be viewed s lely as a 
question Of dollars and cents—as the outlay of 
money witli the expectation of a return in money— 
page is One which, if my friend | from 
Virginia would bring his-peculiar tact to bear ot 
Ealeul: ving, Whieh,.as the chairman of the Com 


} Mitte@son “Fidfance, he ought to do, how much will 


be received for “&given sum laid out, -heowill see 
that even upon thatmode of treating thistsubject, 
and keeping acareful and w atehfule eye upon the 
Treastiry, were likely to bring a greatdeal more 


| into ititham wit! be paid out of it by this proposi- 


tidn. 

Then, Mr> Presidentythere ‘are other consider- 
ations tonnetted With this Matter. ‘Thiese are war 
steamers. Theyepableus dt only to accomplish 
the-mastery, and todusuré Victory in the peaveful 
contest of skill and enterprise in whieli we are now 
embatked, “but theyrare well calculated, in the 
eventvoft another and Dloody contest, to enable us 
My 
friend ‘from Virginia. thinks they are not caleu- 
lated for war steamers. I have heretofore said on 
another occasion, that 1 should consider them: as 
capable of being efficient vessels of war until the 
contrary had" been demonstrated by experiment. 
And why, sir? They were built for vessels of 
war—they were built under the direction of the 
Navy Department, directed and superintended by 
all the skill in naval*construction of which that 
Department is master. Every yequisition made 


| by Government in their constructioh, was fully 


and completely complied with, and with regard to 
strength, the requirements of the Department were 
even exceeded by the proprietors of the line. 

Mr. HUNTER. I dislike to interrupt the gen- 
tleman, but does he mean to say that these steam- 
ers are built of white oak, as ships of war are 
built ? 

Mr. BADGER. I said oo were built accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the Navy Department. 
Although I once had the honor to be at the head 
of the Navy Department, I do not claim for my- 
self a perfect acquaintance with all the details of 
naval armament, I do not say that I have not the 
time, but I have not the energy of my friend from 
Virginia, to make myself acquainted with these 
particulars. I take my position here. I have no 
skill in such matters; [ pretend to none. These 
vessels were built under the direction of an act of 
Congress, which required that they should be built 


under the superintendence of the Navy Depart- | 


ment, They were built under the Supervision of 
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Unitep Sraves Navy Yarp, ? 

PHILADELPHIA, April 14, 1852, § 
Sin: In answer to yours of the 13th, | have to state, as 
chief naval constructor, the specifications for building the 


Collins line of steamers were submitted to me, and ap- | 


proved, as in accordance with the act of 3d of March, 1847. 

They can be converted into war-steamers to carry a bat- 
tery equal to our largest steam frigates, in a short time, and 
the necessary alterations to be made to receive such a bat- 
tery will not exceed a cost of $20,000 each. 

i am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS GRICE. 
To the Hon. Wa. M. Gwin, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


We have, then, the opinion of Commodore 
Perry, that these vessels, in case of a general 
maritime war, would be exceedingly valuable, not 
merely as transports, as my friend from Virginia 
seemed to suppose, but that they would be pre- 


eminently valuable for war purposes, from two | 


considerations—first, their superiority of speed; 
and secondly, their power both of attack and de- 
fense. 

But my friend from Virginia seemed to be of 
opinion that speed was not any recommendation 
toa war vessel. ‘* What!’ said he, ‘‘ do we pre- 
pare our ships with speed in order that they may 
run away from an enemy?’ I answer, Yes, 


when there is occasion to run; and we should fur- | 


nish them with speed to overtake an enemy when 
there is occasion to overtake him. However dig- 


nified and lofty it may sound for a gentleman to | 


say that he does not think it a recommendation 
that one of our ships-of-war should have speed to 
escape from an enemy, yet tried by its practical 
application to things, every man knows that there 
are occasions in the history of all bodies of men, 
whether they serve by land or by sea, where 
nothing is of more importance than to have speed, 
in order to escape a foe whom they cannot over- 
master or successfully resist. My friend from 
Virginia should recollect, that the very speed 
which enables them to escape a superiority of 
force, carries them also with triumphant power 


and unexpected suddenness, which gives addi- | 


tional force to the attack upon an enemy whom it 
is desirable to meet, and against whom they are 
capable of successfully contending. 

t seems to me, then, that in either view of the 
subject, first considering these vessels as mere in- 
strumentalities for the transmission of intelligence, 
and maintaining our postal arrangements, we have 
every reason to believe that the money which this 
amendment proposes to give, in addition to their 


present compensation, will be’ amply remunerated | 


to us. And, in the second place, if this were not 
so, we have, what is of great importance to us, 
the four largest and fleetest steamers in the world, 
ready at any and at all times to be incorporated 
into our warlike marine. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia talks about there being six or eight weeks 
required for preparing them for war purposes. 
Now, they can be speedily prepared, delterh very 
small cost. What that ‘* speed’? means is very 
readily shown by the extracts which were read 
yesterday by the Senator from Texas, (Mr. Rusx,] 
showing that, in the British service, the change of 


steamers into vessels for war purposes was accom- | 
plished in three days, when it was desirable to | 


convert them into vessels-of-war. 

But, in order to avoid any difficulty whatever in 
regard to thesupposed loss which the Government 
is ultimately to sustain, I have an amendment 


which I mean to propose, if the Senate shall adopt | 


the amendment now under consideration, as a pro- 


viso, for transferring to the Post Office Department || 


the charge of this line of steamers, and sup- 


posing it should result in such great loss, after a | 


fair experiment has been tried upon the subject, 
authorizing Congress to discontinue the contract. 
This, 1 think, will relieve the amendment of all 
reasonable objections. I have no fear, myself, 
that Congress will ever be called upon to exert 
such a power. On the contrary, I believe that 
the longer the line exists and is maintained, the 


more the hearts of the people will cluster around | 
it as a source of national advantage and national | 


pride, 


There is, however, Mr. President, one other | 


objection, which has been sometimes urged against 
this amendment. 
amendment to be proper in itself—supposing it 
is proper to be adopted upon asuitable bill and at a 
suitable time, it is not a proper amendment to put 
upon this bill. Upon that subject wish tosaya few 
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It is said that, supposing the || 


| the Senate, that the line will go down. 


; out. 


| that the maintenance of this line would operate 


| he is concerned. 





} 
appropriations for the service of the present half 
fiscal year. In my opinion, the amendment is in || 
itself proper, and suitable to this bill. It will be 
recollected, that, during the recess of Congress, 
the heads of the Post Office and Navy Depart- 
ments came to an arrangement or understanding 
with the proprietors of the Collins line, that they 
should increase the trips from twenty to twenty- 
six per annum; that they should commence the 
increased service on the first of January last, and 
that they should trust to Congress affirming what 
had been done, and for fixing the rate of addi- 
tional compensation, if any should be given. The 
subject was brought to our attention by reports 
from the proper Departments. Now, if Congress 
think proper to give their sanction to this arrange- 
ment, there is a deficiency in the appropriations 
made at the last session for this half fiscal year. 
I cannot conceive why this provision is not as ap- 
propriate to this bill as any of the other provisions 
which are contained in it.. True, sir, the neces- 
sity for this appropriation did not exist when the 
general appropriation bill was passed; true, the 
arrangement which has caused this deficiency has 
been made since the close of the last session of 
Congress; true, it has arisen under a conditional | 
understanding and agreement, subject to the rat- 
ification of Congress; but still, if we are disposed 


| to ratify it, we give it validity and effect from the 


commencement, and thereby produce the very 
deficiency which this appropriation is intended to 
supply. But oapEes that it is not so. Forms 
must yield to substance. There is a necessity 
sometimes for disregarding the ordinary routine 
in which business.is discharged, and to .aceom- | 
plish what is necessary at the time-and in the 

manner in which it can alone. be accomplished. 

Now, if this amendment is-not put here, it will be | 
too late. ‘The moment it is rejected, we shall be | 
called upon by this compamry to discharge them 

from the obligation of running the line which they 

are now running at such ruinous sacrifices—a call 

which we cannot, without great injustice and want | 
of generosity, resist. The consequence will be, 
if this amendment is thrown out upon anidea that 
it is not appropriate to the bill now pending before 


{ had in my possessionva few days ago (and | 
which, I am very sorry to say, J have lost) a let- 
ter aildressed to my honorable friend from New 
York, (Mr. Fisu,} ao very distinguished citizen 
of this country, well known as once-a member of 
the other House from the State of New York— 
well known for being one of the most. liberal, in- 
telligent, and eftterprising of American merchants 
for many years.. I mean Moses H. Grinnell. 
He wrote a letter toomy friendefrom New York 
upon the subject of this line, and-with that letter 
I had proposed to support, as by authority, some 
of the suggestions which | have ventured:to throw 
I have unforvunately. mislaid it.. In that 
letter he says to my friend, it might be supposed 


injuriously upon the large packet interests in whieh 
But he says that he wishes 
him distinctly to understand that his pride as an 
American would never permit him to* suffer any 
such paltry interests of his own to stand in the 

yay of the maintenance of a line which was re- 
flecting such distinguished honor and bringing such 
distinguished advantage to the country. Besides, 
he says, that even that view must be considered 
to a great extent fallacious; because, if this line 
were discontinued, it would do nothing for the 


| sailing packets, but would merely throw what is 


now transported of passengers and of freight by 
the Collins line entirely into the hands of the Eng- 
lish steamers. He makes another remark, that 
enterprising and intelligent merchants who look 
far ahead—further, I believe, than politicians or 
even statesmen, for their horizon is generally 


| bounded by the approaching presidential election, 


and we are too much in the habit of controlling 

our views and circumscribing our patriotism by 

considerations connected with the advance or de- | 
feat of a particular party—see in the present-con- 
dition of Europe symptoms of such an outbreak 
there as or necessarily involve the removal, tem- 
porarily at least, of the Cunard steamers from the 
purposes to which they are now devoted; and, if 
then the Collins line should go down, one of the 
greatest benefits to commerce that this country or | 
the world has ever experienced—that of speedy, 


words. This is a bill to supply deficiencies in the |) prompt, almost instantaneous communication be- 
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, tween Europe and this country would be entirely 


destroyed. So that in any event, whatever may 
be the case, he is clearly of opinion that the honor 
and the interests of the country equally require 
that Congress should give it such aid as is neces- 
sary to enable it effectually to succeed—not doled 


| out with a grudging hand, but given with the spirit 


of men who realize what is their duty to them- 
selves and their country, and who are resolved to 
| discharge it. : 
Mr. President, I have occupied rather more time 
than I intended upon this subject. 1 wish to con- 
clude by merely saying, that though personally I 
am as far removed from any connection with, or 
| any immediate advantage from, the Collins line, 
and all the various facilities it affords, as any other 
' gentleman on this floor, and perhaps as any other 
gentleman in this country, yet, as an American 
| citizen ] should deeply regret to see that line go 
'down. I should regret it from a just and honest 


| pride in the superiority of my country—regret it 


| from an eager and anxious desire to see all her 
| interests developed, and to see her growing in 
wealth, and in power, and in reputation. If we give 
this assistance, and if, having supported this line 
with allethe available means in our power, we 
should at last, in a fair contest, be beaten by our 
English rival, I should regret that, deeply regret 
it; but I should feel that we had suffered no dis- 
grace, for he who does all he can, and is overmas- 
tered, may be unfortunate, but he can never be 
looked upon withcontempt. Butif we voluntarily 
| recede from the undertaking in which we are em- 
| barked—if we withhold the necessary aid—if we 
say to England, ‘Take possession of this great 
line; we retire from the contest; be you the mis- 
tress of the seas in the estimation of all the world; 
and let us sink into a secondary, contemptible 
position’’—~if we should do that, I should feel that 
we had not only committed a false step, had not 
only lost what we might have maintained, but had 
covered ourselves with dishonor. From that I 
hope my country will ever be safe. 
fr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not mean 
to occupy the.attention of the Senate for more 
than two or three minates, under the hope and 
expectation that the vote willbétaken upon this 
amendment to-night. Ishould be sorry to say a 
word which would interfere with the excellent 1m- 
pression which the.able speech of the Senator 
from North Carolina must-have made upon the 
Senate. I shall vote for this amendment. I shall 
| not go into the reasons for that vote. I wish sim- 
ply to state /that there is no enterprise, whether 
military or civil, in which this nation has been en- 
gaged in this age in which I have felt as deep an 
interest as in the enterprise which is now under 
debate. There is none that has excited my admi- 
ration so highly as this has.. I may, perhaps, be 
incompetent to judge of it, because I have regarded 
it"with a species of feeling that amounted to admi- 
ration. I have looked upon it from the commence- 
ment as a great trial—as a great contest between 
American skill, American energy, and, I might 
add, American perseverance, and the same quali- 
ties on the other side of the ocean. When this 
line was commenced, England had possession of 
| the oceans of the world. She had taken this new 
| power of steam which, in fact, is an American 
_power. She had recovered herself from what the 
world was beginning to look upon as an expected 
fall. In sailing vessels, Americans were excelling 
England. She was beginning to lose her prestige. 
She then seized this new and wonderful power. 
| She has, by means of it, seized the great lines of 
the world; for at this moment England has the 
great lines of trade and travel over the oceans of 
the world, with the exception of this one. I 
might enumerate them. There is something re- 
markable in this. She is levying contributions at 
this moment, through the medium of her great 
steam lines, upon the whole globe, In the Medi- 
' terranean, in the Baltic, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the East Indian seas, and in the West 
Indian seas, in the Gulf of Mexico, in South Amer- 
ica, and across the Pacific. All these lines are at 
this moment in the hands of England. She is de- 
riving a revenue from the trade, the commerce, 
the business, and the correspondence of the whole 
globe through the medium of this power. This 
was the condition in which England was when 
the Collins line was established. For one, I con- 
fess I am gratified at the result. The Collins line, 
so far as it has gone, has determined, as has been 
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already stated, the superiority of the America 
line over any other in the world. 

I am not going to make a speech, but I will say 
that to build up a great line, to place it in compe- 
tition with a line long esta 
to see that line eminently successful, and then to 
permit it to fail is to me a most extraordinary 
policy. How shall we stand when this line goes 
down? Will it not be an abdication, as it were, 
of the whole ocean navigation, so far as this country 
ss concerned? Where will you have a line to com- 
pete with England, when you pemit this line to go 
down? Where have you a line that can live upon 
the ocean, but this? Not one. And do you expect, 
sir, as was stated by the honorable Senator from 
Virginia, that after you shall have allowed this 
line te go down, which furnishes four of the best 
steamers in the globe, you can reéstablish lines 
to enter into competition with the old established 
lines of Great Britain ? 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, has made 
one statement in which I cannotconcur. He says 
he wants to see the Navy and the commercial ma- 
rine separated. That is not the problem, permit 
me to tell him, which steam is working out, On the 
contrary, so far as we have yet gone, steam is 
working out a new problem—and that is, that you 
can have an efficient Navy, which will add to the 
wealth and prosperity and business of your coun- 
try, in time of peace, while it is waiting for per- 
haps fifty years, burning coal and exhibiting her- 
self, for no earthly purpose but merely to be ready 
for the contingency of war. 

Sir, I see at this moment, that in the East Indies 
the English have converted their whole commer- 
cial steam marine into an efficient Navy, for the 


purpose of aiding in the Burmese war. Yet there 
is not in that whole region, one vessel which is 
comparable to any one of the Collins line. The || 
report from there to England is, that these vessels, 


when they have been thus converted into naval 
steamers, are likely to be ag effective as any vessels 
now in the English service. 
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'| difficulty that operates very much to bring my 


| mind to that conclusion is this, and [ have sought 
| in vain thus far from the advocates of this prepo- 
| sition to getan explanation which was satisiactory 


blished by Great Britain, || to my mind. We are paying the Collins line above 


$19,000 per trip. The English Government is 
paying the Cunard line, according to the state- 
/ ment of the gentleman from Virginia, $14,000 a 
| trip. ‘The Senator from Texas yesterday said that 
there was an error in the estimate of the gentle- 
| man from Virginia, and that the Cunard line were 
receiving £175,000 per annum. Taking that cal- 
culation, then, | find that the Cunarders are re- 
ceiving between $16,000 and $17,000 per trip. We 
are paying the Collins line $19,000 a trip; and 
this proposition is to extend it from $19,000 to 
$33,000 a trip. Taking, therefore, the largest 
estimate which has been made by the friends of 
this measure for the Cunard line, to wit: the 
£175,000 per annum—it makes between $16,000 
and $17,000 per trip that the Cunarders are receiv- 
ing. We are asked now to give the Collins line 
$33,000 per trip. I confess there is a vast differ- 
| ence between these two propositions, and I cannot 
for the life of me see how it is possible that our 
vessels cannot run for less than $33,000 per trip, 
| when the Cunarders run for $16,000 per trip. 
1 know the argument which has been made by 


reaffirmed by the Senator from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Bapcer.] It is this: That the difference ts 
to be found in the magnitude of the vessel—in the 
| size of the vessel, and the increased cost of run- 


i 
' 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


} ning a large vessel overasmallone. ‘They argue 


from that that there is the difference, and that we 
| are justified in making the additional compensa- 
tion from $19,000 to $33,000 a trip. Now, | 
think there is some mistake about this. I do not 
profess to have the slightest knowledge upon the 
| subject of navigation; bat | do profess to have a 
little common sense about machinery, and to know 
| that there cannot be that difference between the 


| 
| : 
| running of a large vessel and a small vessel, which 


Mr. President, I will — add this: If we let || gentlemen seem to assume. It takes no greater 
} 


this line go down now, after t 


e immense expense 
that has been incurred in its establishment; if we 


| number of officers to command a large vessel than 
| a small vessel. The only difference between run- 


let it be abandoned, I will venture to predict, that || ning a large vessel and a small vessel, is the 
so long as the Government of Great Britain aids || amount of the consumption of fuel, and the addi- 
the people of Great Britain, both united, in sus- || tional number of hands necessary to supply that 
taining their line, the free competition of which || fuel. The same captain—the same officers—the 
the gentleman from Virginia speaks, and which is || same engineers—the same pilots—all are identi- 
right in principle, can never be seen. While the || cally the same in a small vessel as in a large one, 
competition was between the American people and || and therefore there cannot be the difference that is 
the English people, the American people were suc- || claimed. How will the account then stand? The 
cessful; but when the English Governmentand the || Cunarders average a little less than two thousand 
English people, united with the immense capital || tons per vessel. The Collins vessels are three 


of their country, have devated the whole energies 


thousand tons a ship. The Canarders then receive 


of that nation to the building up and monopolizing |} $8,000 per ton. For two thousand tons burden 
the steam power of the world, it is idle to talk | they receive $16,000 a trip. Our vessels are three 
about American citizens entering into competition | thousand tous; and if we give them $8,000 for 


with them. It is out of the question. You will 


| each ton, it would amount to $24,000 a trip, and 


have to bring home your lines, and confine your- | this is the maximum to which gentlemen can 


selves to your own inland trade, and to your in- 
terior commerce; but never again, in my humble 
opinion, if you abandon this line, can you enter 
into competition with Great Britain on the ocean, 
so far as steam navigation is concerned. Her Gov- 
ernment, and her people, and her capital, all unite 
in sustaining her lines. England has never made 
such an effort as she is now making to build up 
a steam commercial Navy. She hasrecovered the 
dominion of the ocean by it within a few years. 
In the face of all this, if you let this linego.down, 
and risk it to private competition at the present 
time, you will nevermgain find four such steamers 
as the Collins steamers plying the Atlantic, at 


least in our day. 


carry it by their own arguments and their own 
| estimates. Assuming their ground to be true, that 
| just in proportion as a vessel increases in magni- 
| tude and tonnage, in the same ratio you must in- 
crease the expenditure for running her, and you 
j mess get above the sum of $24,000 per trip. 
That is my difficulty. If gentlemen can remove 
it, | am as ready to vote for the proposition as 
they are. 
| should regard it asa national misfortune if 
| this enterprise should fail. 1 think our pride is 
| enlisted in it. As an American citizen, | am will- 
| ing to sustain it as far as | can, consistently with 
| my convictions of justice to the parties interested, 
1 and to the whole country. But if we are to goon 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I || increasing the compensation from $19,000 to 


do not intend to trespass upon the Senate with any 
speech upon this subject. I simply desire to state 
a difficulty I have in giving my vote for this prop- 
osition, with the hope that some of its friends may 
be able to remove it. Iam as anxious, I think, 
to sustain this line as any gentleman who is in 
favor of this amendment; and I confess that the 
sentiments uttered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina weigh very largely with me. The pa- 

o taken of it, the nationality 
of the question, has affected my mind. I repeat, 
Iam as anxious to sustain this line, | think, as 
any Senator upon this floor; but with the impres- 
sions that I have, and with my convictions of 
duty to the whole country, [am not prepared to 
give my vote for this amendment as it is. One |) ment, unless it can be altered in someproper form. || 


triotic view that he 


| $33,000 per trip, in my humble opinion, humili- 


| ating as it may be, it is better for us to abandon it 
| at once. If this will not sustain them, where 
| shall we find means to sustain them? If this line 
requires this enormous extension of patronage 
from the Government, every other line under the 
| patronage of the Government is justly entitled to 
| alike extent. Where is this thing to end? 
If gentlemen can satisfy me as to this difference 
| between the two lines, and show me that there is 
justice or equity in allowing the sum proposed in 
the amendment, and that it will work no evil to 
all the parties interested, | am ready to go for it. 
| But with the L.zhts now before me, I shall be re- 
luctantly compelled to vote against the amend- 





the Senator from Rhode Island, |Mr. James,] and | 


I am willing to vote a large and liberal allowance, 
1 am willing to carry it up to perfect and full 
equality with the Cunarders. 1! am willing to go 
somewhat beyond that; but when you ask me to 
vote $33,000 per trip, | am not prepared to stand 
it just now. 

Mr. BADGER. I intimated a short time ago, 
that [ had an amendment which | should propose, 
if the Senate should adopt this provision for the 
increase of compensation. I have been requested 
by some of my friends to read it, in order that the 
Senate may understand what it is. It is this: 

Provided, That the contract for the transportation of said 
mails be, and hereby is, transferred from the Navy to the 
Pest Office Department; and the Postmaster General is 
hereby required to contract with said sveam-ship company, 
to earry said mail in their present steamers, at the rates 
aforesaid, payable out of the Treasury, for the unexpired 
term of the orginal contract; reserving, nevertheless, to 
Congress, the right to direct the Postmaster General tm put 
an end to the contract at any time after the first day of De 
cember, 1854, upon giving six months’ notice thereof to said 
company 

Mr. HALE. I want toask the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, who proposes the 
amendment, whether he contemplates the aban- 
donment of the clause permitting these vessels to 
be used contingentiy for war purposes ? 

Mr. BADGER. It contemplates giving to Con 
gress the power of putting an end to the contract 
on such terms as it pleases. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina does not understand me. Does he, by 
this amendment, look to abandoning the idea that 
these vessels are to be canverted into war steam- 
ers, whenever they may be wanted as such 

The PRESIDENT. The paper which the hon- 
orable Senator from North Carolina has read, is 
not an amendment properly before the Senate. It 
is only one which he intends to offer 

Mr. BADGER. I would say, in explanation, 
that I do not propose anything about it. I pro- 
pose to reserve to Congress the right, after that 
time, to put an end to the contract. Ifthe con- 
tract is put an end to, I suppose that terminates it. 

Mr. HALE. My idea was, that by turning 
over this matter to the Postmaster General’s De- 
partment instead of the Secretary of the Navy, we 
might lose the war feature. 

Mr. BADGER. Notat all. 

Mr. PRATT. I want to ask my friend from 
Texas, or the Senator from North Carolina, two 
questions, if they can answer them. I wish to 
know what is the cost of the English steamers; 
and then | would like to know the cost of the 
American steamers? I wish to know the relative 
original cost of the Collins and Cunard steamers? 

Mr. BADGER. I understand that the English 
vessels cost about two-thirds what the American 
vessels cost. 

Mr. HUNTER. Does the Senator mean the 
whole of the vessels ? 

Mr. BADGER, Each vessel. 

Mr. PRATT. My object in making the in- 
quiry was to suggest to the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee, whether that fact does not fur- 
nish an answer to the arrument which he makes. 
His arzument is, that the English Government are 
paying $8,000 per ton ; and that if you make the 
same payment to the American vessels, it would 
make $24,000 instead of $33,000 per trip. He 
asked whether any gentleman could show him 
why there should be a reason for the increased 
payment to the American vessels according to the 
tonnage ? and that if it could be shown, his mind 
would be relieved from all difficulty and he would 
go with those who support this amendment. Now, 
in the first place, if one vessel costs a million of 
dollars, and another costs five hundred thousand 
dollars, the insurance upon the vessels which cost 
a million would of course be double the insurance 
upon the other; and the cost of repairs,the damage or 
deterioration by the use of the vessel would be, of 
course, in proportion to itsoriginalcost. Then, the 
interest on the money invested in a vessel costing 
a million of dollars, would be double the interest 
on a vessel which only cost five hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘Therefore, according to my humble judg- 
ment, the reason which the Senator from Tennes- 
see assigned forthe difficulty which prevailed with 
him is certainly answered, if, in his own mind, 
he will only run over these considerations. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I 
am much obliged to the Senator from Maryland 
for his kind effort to enlighten me on this subject; 
but I am sorry that I do not perceive it. Now, 
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if he assumes that the difference in the cost of these 
vessels is to determine the question of payment, 
why, | would say to the Senator, we allow that 
difference in the increased price we have paid 
Uhe cost of a vessel is to be determined by its size 
ind finish. The burden of ovr vessels being three 
thousand tons, and of the Cunards two thousand 
tons, we are adding one-third, we are paying an 
additional eight thousand to our vessels expressly 
on the ground of their superior cost and the con- 
sequently larger expenditure in running them. 
But, then, if the gentleman’s argument amounts 
to anything, it seems to me it is on the other side; 
because the vesselsof the Cunarders, inthe aggre- 
gate, cost much more than ours in the aggregate. 
if the argument of the Senator from Maryland, 
therefore, proves anything, it proves exactly the 
reverse of that which he assumes. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. President, the Senator from 
‘Tennessee seems to leave out of view the fact, that 
the receipts of the Collins line and the Cunard 
line are rendered greatly disproportionate by the 
fact that the Cunard line makes more trips than 
the Collins line. 


Now, as furas the carriage of 
letters 


is concerned, as far as mercantile transac- 
tions are concerned, as far as the transmission of 
freight and valuable merchandise is concerned, 
promptitude and dispatch are important. Does 
not the honorable Senator from Tennessee see at 
once that of two rival lines, the one passing ofiener 
between two different points would come in for the 
larger amount of freight? Does he not seg, be- 
sides, that this one would get the largest amount 
And 
he important elements which has 
caused this disproportion in the expenses and re- 
muneration of these different lines. 

There is another thing which he seemed to for- 
get, and that is this: ‘The Cunard Jine had some- 
thing like ten years the start of the Collins line. 
‘They had machine sh ps, because they had gone 
more largely into the building of steam-ships in 
England than in the United States. At the time 
this enterprise was undertaken by Mr. Collins 
and his associates, there were, as I understand, no 
shops here sufficient to make machinery for the 
vessels, and a large portion of it had to be pur- 


. a : 7 
chased in [england and imported. 


. ; er ‘ ¢ 
of passengers ovei the other steam-ships ? 


that is one of 


In addition to 
this there were no experienced engineers here 
whom they could put in charge of the vessels. 
They had to hire foreign engineers at a very large 
price, more than they now have to pay. 
fact, while it accounts for the difference between 
the two lines, shows one important reason why 
you should sustain this line. 

Four years avo you could not have built a war- 
steamer of the size of one of the Collins steam- 
You would have had to depend for the ma- 
chinery upon Great Britain. 
one in case of 


h id no en 


ers. 


Now you can build 
emergency. Four years ago you 
cineers Who could be trusted with the 
charge of ships of th 


is description across the 
ocean, bec 


1use you had not entered into the busi- 


ness. Now you have plenty of them, and, per- 
haps, better engineers than there are in England 
There is another matter which should be taken 
into account, which manifests itself in the Senate 
manifests itself all over the cotntry, but which 


does not manifest itself in Ene 


land, It is a sort 
of disrerard of American enterp 


rprise. If the Sen- 


Q vill to mo the facets, he will find that Amer- 
ns patronize the Cunard line, and, therefore, 
> hile '? | : > » . . ; | ‘ ! 
enave 1f to make nrore pronus tiban the Collins 
linecan make. Iie will find that the freicht of 


American 
more, if he wil subject to the end 
he will find ® writing in the newspapers 
for the purpose of breaking down the Collins 
line- and British influence. 

, 


nouses go by the Cunard line. Ay, 


ilnvestivate this x 
4 
America 


for British interests 
1 will not pretend to ge into all the itéms which 
show this differen: but I have given some, and 
I can give more that conclusively accounts for it. 
In England, { understand that coal is threedollars 
per ton; and jn this country I believe it is six dol- 
lars per ton, f 

There is another important item which enters 
into the expenditures in the firstinstance. These 
ships, when they first went to England, were so 
large that there were no docks there into which 
they could enter;and these gentlemen,as I under- 
stand, had, at a large outlay of money, to build 
docks there for the entrance of these ships. 

lhere are many considerations of this deserip- 
uon, but the question to my mind is now: Will | 
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you abandon the enterprise, and force your citi- 
zens, Whether they will or not, to pay ten or a 
hundred, or a thousand times perhaps, more in 
the shape of money to the Cunard line, for the 
transmission of freight, passengers, and letters, to 
be taken from the pockets of American citizens 
and transferred to the coffers of the British Gov- 
ernment, to strengthen a steam marine vastly su- 
perior to our own in numbers? 
to me, is the question. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely rise to address one 
remark to my friend, the honorable Senator from 
‘Tennessee, [Mr.Jonus,| ona matter of fact. The 
Cunard line now receives from the British Gov- 
ernment $5 75 per ton for each of these steamers 
that cross and recross the Atlantic. The Collins 
line, allowing $33,000 per trip, will only receive 
$4 82 per ton; something like twenty per cent. 
less than is now paid to the Cunard line. One 
other fact, and 1 am done: I am not as well ac- 
quainted with the cost of building“steam-ships in 
Knglund as | am with the value and cost of all 
kinds of English machinery; but | can say-that 
there is a diflerence of thirty-three and one third 
per cent. in favor of English machinery in cost. 
‘That being the fact, 1 presume that the English 
steamers are built at about that difference less than 
the same vessels could be built for in this country. 
Mhatis all ] have to say. 

Mr. SEWARD. I haveto submit one remark 
for the consideration of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Jonzs.] 

‘The rate of interest in England is three per cent,; 
the rate of interest in this country on capital em- 
ployed in operations of this kind, is seven per 
cent.; a difference of more than one half. That 
would make a difference of between $210,000 and 
$135,000 against this company. ‘The 
wages for the persons employed as captains, en- 
vineers, and common seamen, is about one third 
higher in this coantry thanin England. Therate 
of insurance in this country is stx per cent., and 
in England three per cent.; the insurance on the 
Collins steamers amounts to about $175,000 a year, 
or one half of all the compensation received from 
the Government of the United States. These items 
make up very largely the difference that the Senator 
wishes to have explained. I willstate these items 
more carefully and specifically: 

Insurance on the Cunard line of steam-ships, valued at 


This, as it seems 


$500,000, at three per cent. in England, is...... $15,000 
Insurance of the Collins line of steam-ships, val 
ued at $700,000, at six percent. is...........06 42,000 


The total insurance on the Collins line is......... 168,000 
The total insurance on the Cunard line is.......... 60,000 
Making a difference against the Collins line of.... 108,000 

These items show that we arecontending against 
a very powerful competition with England. I 
know that the inference will be drawn, that if we 
contend against such disadvantages, we may as 
well retire from the contest; but I submit to the 
Senator, and to all other Senators, that there have 
been precisely the same disadvantages in the ordi- 
nary trade of the country—in the merchant marine; 
and, notwithstanding these disadvantages, arising 
from the deficiency of capital in this country, and 
from the deficiency of persons skilled in the man- 
agement of such vessels, yet we have excelled 
Great Britain in the other branch; and, therefore, 
there is po reason to suppose that we shall not 
equally succeed in this, provided we continue the 
competition. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Szewarp] permit me toask him a ques- 
tion? Whether he states it as a fact, that the Col- 
lins and Canard. steamers, both lines plying be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, pay different 
prices for the labor they employ, for the fuel they 
consume, and also pay different rates of interest ? 
That is, are we to understand it as a fact that in 
the business transactions of this’ country, as 
compared with those of England, the business of 
two lines of steamers, owned and conducted by 
intelligent business men, is conducted and carried 
on at double the expense by one as compared with 
the other ?—that, while insurance officesare opened 
in England and in the United States, Cunard gets 
his steamers insured for three per cent., and Col- 
lins is obliged to pay six per cent,?—that, while 
the price of coal in the United States is double 
what it is in England, that Collins, although going 
backward and forward between Liverpool and 
New York for months, pays double the amount 
in New York that Cunard pays in Liverpool ?—or 
that he pays double the amount of salary to his 


rate of | 


| sailors and officers, when he can empl: 


»y them on 


_ one side or the other, just as he thinks proper? If 
these are facts, to my mind they are astonishing 


facts. { should like to know whether they are 
correct or not. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not rise for 
the purpose of detaining the Senate. It was not 
my intention to say another word on this subject. 


, | simply desire information, so that I may not be 


called upon to vote in the dark. I confess, how- 
ever, that the further J go, the worse I get. There 
is something in the remark of the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewanp,] that does go to ac- 
count for this difference; but | want to know from 


| that Senator, and from the friends of this meas- 


ure, if the allowance which is here asked for, is to 
be supported on the ground which he assumes? 
If that be so, and if the advocates of this amend- 
ment will withdraw it as it is, in its present re- 
stricted shape, and make it a general proposition, 
applicable to every such case, I will go with them; 


| for it is just the doctrine which I have advocated 


all my life—the doctrine of protection. Now, the 
honorable Senator from New York, in my judg- 
ment, predicates it upon the only ground on which 
it can be sustained, and the only objection which 
I have is, that it is a special law, whereas I am in 
favor of making the law general. 

The Senator says that labor in England is 
cheaper than it isin America, That is the very 
argument which I have used in favor of protection 
to American industry. He says that the cost of 
building vessels in England, is less than the cost 
of building them here. That, sir, I again say, is 
the very argument which | have used in favor of 
protection to American industry. If that is the 
argument, I will go for it most heartily, provided 
you will make it general, and applicable to all 
similar enterprises. 

3ut the Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] made 
a remark which attracted my attention. It was 
this: In attempting to account for this difference, 
or rather in attempting to assign a reason why the 
Cunarders could afford to run their ships for much 
less money than the Collinses, he said the differ- 
ence was to be found in the fact that the first- 


named proprietors made so many more trips, and 


thereby secured a larger amount of patronage in 
the transportation of passengers and property. If 
that be true, then all that Collins has to do is, to 
run four or five times as many trips, and four or 
five times as many vessels, in order to have a com- 
plete monopoly of the whole thing. [A jaugh | 
Now, we are told that the Collinses cannot affor 


‘to run these vessels, because they are losing 
| $16,000 on every trip, when, according to the ar- 
| gument of the Senator from Texas, he has only to 


multiply the trips, and increase the number of his 
vessels, to secure an amount of patronage which 


| will place him beyond the necessity of asking this 


patronage from the Government. 

But another argument which that Senator uses 
is this:* that there is an anti-American feeling that 
sustains the Cunarders, and disregards the Col- 
lins line. If that is so, all I have to say is, that 
the man who disrégards it, violates a great princi- 


| ple of nationality according to the argument of the 


honorable Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Bavcer;] but, sir, no man will deny the right of 
an American citizen to give his patronage to whom 
he will; and when we hear of this anti-American 
feeling, | should like to know who are the guilty 
perpetrators. of this outrage. [Laughter.] If they 


| choose to give their patronage to the Cunarders, 


and then appeal to the Government to sustain the 
Collins line, I say that it is a flagrant outrage. 
But, sir, | wish to know if the question does not 
resolve itself back into the same great and glorious 
principle of giving protection to American indus- 
try and enterprise? Putit upon that ground, and 
lam with you. Make it a general law, and let 
us give protection to American industry in all its 
departments, and it shall have my cordial support. 
If you will do that, I am willing to sit here till 
Christmas, provided gentlemen will aid me in pass- 
ing such a law; but 1am not willing to passa 


| special law to aid a particular company, and thus 
| give to one individual, or to an isolated company, 


an advantage, to the injury of every other interest 
in the land. 
Mr. HALE. | It is getting late, sir, and—— 
Mr. MANGUM. Let us have a vote. 
Several Senators. ‘* Vote!’’ ** Vote!” 
Mr. HALE. I only said it is getting late, sir-—— 
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Mr. CASS, (to Mr. Hate.) Move to adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. I have sat very patiently, Mr. 
President, and listened : 

Mr. CASS. Move to adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. Very well, sir; then I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BORLAND. [ask the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 17, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Atchison, Borland, Brodhead, Brooke, 
Cass, Feich, Geyer, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Jones of ! en 
nessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Sebastian, Sumner, Walk- 
or, and Whiteomb—l7. 
NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Berrien, 
Rradbury, Clarke, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Lowa, 
Douglas, Fish, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, James, Mangum, 
Miller, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Stockton, Underwood, Upham, Wade, and Weller—2s. 





So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Several Senators. ‘* Now let ushave the ques- 
tion on the amendment !”” 

Mr. BELL. I had made some preparation a 
few days ago togive my views somewhat at lengih 
upon this subject; but [ have dismissed all inten- 
tion of doing so on account of the anxiety of the 
Senate to dispose of this bill. But now it becomes 
necessary, inasmuch as [ may differ with honor- 
able gentlemen on this floor with whom [ should 
be very happy to agree, that | should state ina 
few words the ground on which | had expected to 
give my support to this proposition. I believe I 
stated to the Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Bapcer,] that I could not give my support to it, 
unless some modification were made. ‘That mod- 
ification has been proposed by him, either on ac- 
count of what I said, or perhaps from a desire ex- 
pressed by other Senatorsalso. I have desired from 
the first, upon principle, and I expect a good deal 
upon feeling, to sustain this*Collins line; but [ have 
said to some of the more earnest advocates of the 
measure that [ thought it would be more judicious 
that this proposition should be breught forward 
in some different shape from that in which it is 
presented, 

I do not pretend to have a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with what is the cost of building or running 
these ships, or what are the probable losses which 
have been sustained, and may be expected to be 
sustaine’; nor am I able to calculate what amount 
of support this line must receive from the Govern- 
ment, if it is sustained. But I have knowledge 
enough, and I gather it from the papers that have 
been read and reported, and from the debates of 
honorable Senators, to be satisfied in my own 
judgment, that the running of the Collins line at 
this time does not cost $65,000 per voyage. If I 
am wrong, I hope some gentleman will correct me. 
But still, that does not satisfy me that the amount 
of compensation claimed ought not, in justice and 
in liberality, to be awarded for the support of this 
line, forthe present. The suggestion that | threw 
out with regard to bringing up the subject in a dif- 
ferent shape was founded on this idea. 1 under- 
stood—from no verbal authority—I only infer it 
from the papers exhibited by different honorable 
gentlemen, that the estimate of the expense of run- 
ning this line at $65,000 per voyage, is founded 
upon the alleged original cost of these vessels, in 
the first place. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir. 

Mr. BELL. L shall be very happy to be cor- 
rected in any item. But I will go through with 
the enumeration of the basis of the calculation of 
this cost of $65,000. If it be based on the ordi- 
nary mode of calculating cost, I think I am right. 
The elements of that calculation must be founded 
upon the original cost; and when you have the 


cost, you can estimate the interest and other items | 


of expense. Putting the cost at $3,000,000, the 
interest at six per cent. Would be $180,000. That 
is one element of the cost per annum. 

Mr. BADGER. The interest is seven per cent. 
in New York. 

Mr. BELL. I calculated it at six percent. An- 
other element of the cost in making up the average 
expense per voyage to $65,000 is, the insurance 
upon the'nvestmentintheships. Estimating that 
in this country at six per cent., it will amount to 

180,000 more. Then another element, and per- 
aps a more important one than either of those I 
have named, is the deterioration of these vessels. 
I have put that at ten per cent., including all the 
ordinary repairs of the vessels and their machinery. 
These | consider the true elements of the expense 
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for running these ships one voyage, so far as they 
go. The insurance upon $3,000,000, the interest 
upon $3,000,000, and the deterioration of the four 
vessels at a cost of nearly $3,000,000, calculated 
at ten per cent., which last item amounts to 
$300,000, making an aggregate cost per annum of 


| $660,000. Add to this sum the salary of officers, 


the wages of seamen, and the cost of fuel and of 
provisions for the year, and then divide by the 
number of trips during the year, and you have the 
average cost of the trip or voyage to Liverpool and 
back. I have put the loss by deterioration at ten 
per cent., though I see that the honorable Senator 
trom ‘Texas has put it at seven per cent. I think 
that ten per cent. is not too high, if we include or- 
dinary repairs. 

Mr. MILLER. It is rather too low. 

Mr. BELL. It should, perhaps, be twelve per 
cent. But this is sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose of my statement, ; 

If the honorable Senator from Texas should 
answer me upon this point, there is another ele 
ment which | wish to know, whether it is proper 
to introduce into the calculation or not. As I un- 
derstand, this $65,000 per trip, based upon these 


elements, so “far as they go, is not all. The 


$65,000 is not the average cost of recent trips; it 
is the whole cost upon the twenty-eight trips 
which these steamers have made during nearly 
two years. ‘ 

Mr. RUSK. The cost is computed up to De- 
cember last. 

Mr. BELL. Undoubtedly. What I thought 
would be more judicious and proper, would be to 
state this fairly. Not that | suppose it was in- 
tended to state it at all unfairly, but | want it 
stated so clearly that the country can understand 
it; because the country will be startled by being 
informed that these lines cannot be run without a 
government bounty of $808,000 per annum. This 
$65,000 includes the average cost of all the trips, 


| and therefore includes the early losses incurred by 


the first experiments made by these vessels. | 
understand they did not know how to estimate 
the quantity of coal which would be necessary for 
their voyages, and, consequently, they found them- 
selves out of coal midway of some of their first voy- 
ages. Hence there was a great loss of time, which 
makes a further element in estimating the cost so 
as to find the average expense of these twenty 
trips, or more. The $65,000 includes also, the 


| breakage of the machinery of the Atlantic, and her 


long detention in England, which, | suppose, 


' alone must have been upwards of $100,000; per- 


haps $200,000. The immense loss consequent 
upon want of proper skill in making the ma- 
chinery, is to be included. I presume I am right 
in making this estimate an element in making up 
the cost of $65,000 as the average expense of each 
trip. Am I not right? 

Nir. MILLER. I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. BELL. I presumelamright. I beg gen- 
tlemen not to misunderstand me. 1 do not think 
that a fair consideration should not be given to all 
these circumstances. These vessels, as I under- 
stand, cost about $200,000 each, more than they 
would have cost, if the machinery proper for the 
purpose of building their engines had existed in the 
country before this enterprise was undertaken. I 


| apprehend that the cost of these four vessels to- 


gether would have been $800,000 less than the 
Messrs. Collins would have had to pay,if we had 
the adequate machinery and the adequate skill for 


| constructing engines of the necessary size; and if 


adequate experiments had been made to test that 
skill. This patriotic company have made the ex- 
periment at their own risk, at a cost, as | believe, 


| of $800,000—which they would not have had to 


pay but for the experiment of constructing those 
ships, from the simple fact that no venture was 
made in this country on so large a scale at any 
previoustime. The very object which they accom- 
plished, of introducing large machinery for the 
manufacture of these great engines, ! regard as a 
boon to this country; and I beg to remind the Sen- 


' ate, if I do not trespass on their patience, of a fact 


connected with this subject, which I read some 
fifteen months ago, I believe, in the book referred 
to by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunren.} 
When the English Government resolved on ma- 
king an experiment to test the value of screw pro- 
pellers for war purposes, one of the first steps of 


| the Admiralty was to give out a contract to eleven 


of the best engine manufacturers in England and 


| their introduction upon the ocean 
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Scotland—not lim ¢ the cost, but leaving a large 
margin for the contractors to derive some profit— 

by way of experi And further, to Jlustrate 
the liberality, and verality merely, but 
he far-ses v pol a i ttesmanship oft the 
British. Govern t, they cave out thirteen con 

tracts to the bes rthe construction 
of th hull " \ . 10 hey trict the y might 
ov ham M Ate) lines, 
and at the same t s of carrying 
| atest ni oes I L rt wus the con- 
dition of Eng! re ' but what 
was the condith ft utriot ipany when 
it undertook to p j ime in operation . Then, 
or ashort time prev is, On patruction of the 
steamers Geo! L.and Ohio, by Law & ( mpany, 
no maconin ry or t ‘ de Sci i ) had { een intro- 
duce lin this co ntry—I am not aware whether 
they preceded the Collins company or not—bat I 
say that the in duction of t vachinery for the 
pury eof « mast } r tne 4 res Of t ese Ves 

sels as well as of the Georgia and Ohio, was an 
immense benefit to this untry i do not know 
how to estimate ilue. Who can estimate its 
value? But I sh | <if we were to put it down 
at a million of dollars, consid: Its, 
it would be a very pitiful calculation. 

I had o ion to mke inguirvy of one of the 
most experienced off : of the Navy not lor 
since, what would be our condition if we were 
sudde niy Cc illed on to meet the Navy oO; Eng! ind, 
or that of any other maritime power of Europe, 
and I inquired how many of these large steam- 
ships could be constructed tin a vear. I ascer 
tained that only four of the largest steamers could 
be built within a year. How is that We have 
plenty of tim er, ind we ha VY yards and all 
the facilities for uild r Ve ‘ hut we have not 
the machinery. eve inow, Ith wh W eh ive | id 
machinery introduced for building the engines of 
these | irge steamers, it | said that we caxnot con- 
struct more tha ! four vessels of this des¢ription in 
a year. The fact looked app ling to me. We 


have machinery which will manufacture the en- 
; 


gines for the ordinary steamers of the Western 


waters and for the coast trade of the Atlantic. 
B tthe , 1c} i for th | 

gut Lne machinery which is required tor tne iarger 
engines, setting aside the cost, is such as cannat 
be obtained upon an order. lt must be built, and 
it requires, perhaps, a year to construct one of 


these large double engines. 

{ look upon the introduction of that kind of 
machine ry into this counts y asa greatpontg ined, 
and although I have not consulted any one upor 
that point, I think I may safely infer that the cest 
of the introduction of such ‘machinery entered 
I do not think, 


therefore, when we have the skill and the ma- 


into the estimate of these ships. 


chinery which we now have, that the fitting out 
of one of these ships will cost more than $500,000; 
and if so, the cost of four such ships would be 
$2,000,000, The insurance and interest upon that 
would reduce the expense of runnine them, by 
the difference of interest and insurance upon 
$1,000,000, below what it is, estimating the cost at 
$3,000,000. It is a little surprising, that gentle- 
men make calculations which they do without 
knowing the elements of them. The cost of run- 
ning these vessels, by the estimate which has been 
presented, of $65,000 per trip, undoubtedly in 
cludes the interest and insurance upon the $800,000 
of the extra cost of the vessels, as well as all the 
other losses incident to a first experiment of con 
structing and running vessels of this class. Now 
the question is, ought we to throw upon this com- 
pany the burden of these losses? Ought nat the 
country, in the exercise of m ignanimity, to remu- 
nerate these gentlemen for their patriotic feeling and 
public spirit? I say they are entitled, for their public 
spirit, to a compensation. I say, for myself, that 
if this country will not compensate these gentle 
men for their losses in taking the initiative in build- 
ing these ships, it must suffer in the estimation of 
all liberal-minded men of every country I would 
like to know what would be a fair compensation to 
these gentlemen, for running these vessels at this 


| time, after all these experiments have been made. 


Then we should show the country what we are 
doing. I would then vote for a proper sum to in- 
demnify them for the extraordinary cost of mtro- 
ducing this machinery of which | have spoken, 
and the cost of these vessels, and the necessary 
cost in making the experiments consequent upon 
{ would make 
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the country bear that loss, as far as my voice 
could go. Iam willing to do this; but I am not 


prepared to say that I would vote the $845,000, || 


proposed as an annual compensation to this com- 
pany for an indefinite time, or until the end of their 
contract, But] am willing to indemnify the com- 
pany for the necessary expense and losses in 
taking the initiative in these experiments. I feel 
that the honor of the country is concerned in it, 


and that, as was observed by the honorable Sena- | 


tor from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer,] the na- 
tional spirit is kept alive by it. 


If the Senate desires to take the question, I will | 


conclude here; but I desire to state further, that, 
as the proposition of the Senator from North 


Carolina, [Mr. Bancer,] to limit the oe. | 


tion proposed in the amendment offered 


»y the 








committee to the year 1854, may indemnify this | 


“ err * | 
public-spirited company for the losses and extra | 


expenses incurred in a new adventure, I am ready | 


to give my vote in its favor; and we shall then be 
able to see what the remuneration ought to be 
thereafter, until the contract is closed, At first, 
and before they had established any character, 


travelers were afraid to venture across the At- | 


lantic in these vessels; they had to compete with 
an old company; and people naturally held back; 


but, having established a character for speed and | 
safety, I should suppose that both as regards pas- | 
sengers and freight, there will be a large increase; | 
and when the limitation of time proposed by the | 
Senator from North Carolina expires, we shall 


have the means of calculating with some certainty 


what the future protection and bounty of the Gov- | 


ernment should be. 

Mr. HALE, I have never in my life known 
the courtesy of the Senate to fail, except upon one 
condition 

Mr. NORRIS. 
for one moment? 

Mr. HALE. 


that I cannot. 





Will my colleague give way 


I gave way once, and I lost the 


floor. 
A Senaror. Go on, go on. 
Mr. HALE. When I was up before, I was | 


going to say that I had sat patiently through this 
long and protracted debate without opening my 


mouth, and | suppose there are some Senators | 


who think that it must have been as great a trial 


to me as to others of the Senate to sit through this | 
long debate, listening eagerly and patiently and | 


anxiously without saying a word; but that has 
been my condition, and I have been amply repaid 
for it; for | have been instructed by a vast amount 


of eloquence in all its various characters—elo- | 
uence forensic and didactic—for which I have | 


felt very grateful to the Senate in general, and to 
some gentlemen in particular, who have aided to 
enlighten me. But | felt still more grateful, still 
more gratified, when I saw the complacency of 
these gentleman who had addressed the Senate, and 
enlightened our minds, so ready to call for the 
question; and the complacency with which they 
voted ** no,’’ when somebody else roseand moved 
an adjournment. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 

Mr. HALE. 
laugh. } 

Mr. DODGE. 





Mr. President 
I do not blame you, sir. [A 


The Senator from New Hamp- 


shire did not disclose the fact that he wished to | 


address the Senate, or I should have voted for the 
adjournment 
date himinow. 

[Cries of ** Adjourn !’’ ** Adjourn !’"} 

Mr. HALE, 1 do not know how a gentleman 
can understand that a man wishes to address the 
Senate, except by his beginning to do so. I made 
a beginning, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 


Cass] suggested that 1 should move to adjourn. || 


I hope the Senate will accommo- 


I made the motion, and the Senate refused to ad- | 


journ, I 
night. 
Several Senators. ‘* Adjourn!’’ “ Adjourn!” 
Mr. HALE. No, no; you must havea speech 
whether you take a vote on the question to-night 
or not, because the floor is mine, and I promise I 
will be very short. 1 say I could not but be grat- 
ified with the complacency with which some gen- 
tlemen refused to adjourn; but I excuse it on the 
same ground on which acelebrated Mohammedan 
conqueror justified the burning of the Alexandrian 
library. He said if itcontained anything contrary 
to the Koran, it ought to be burned; and, on the 
other hand, that if there was nothing there but 


think we had better have a vote to- 


- 


Iam sorry to say to my colleague | 


| necessary and useless, and ought to be burned. 
Mr. President, | do not expect to enlighten any- 
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what coincided with the Koran, then it was un- | anchors at Mahon, or some other 


| 
| 


_ body upon this subject; but I rose simply to say, | 


that from the beginning I have been in the situa- 
tion of a friend of mine in one of our New Hamp- 
shire towns at the time of a public election. He 
was sent out among the voters to canvass, and to 
see how they stood. When he returned, he said, 
‘In one district they are all Whigs but four, and 
they are doubtful—of which I am one.”? [A 
laugh.] That was just exactly my case in reference 
to this amendment. 
| inclination to vote for it from the first. 


I felt that 


should vote for it; and it strikes me that the oppo- 


| nents of this bill who have undertaken to discuss 


it on the supposition that it bears any analogy to 
| anything else have mistaken its character. Sir, 


I felt an earnest and anxious | 


there was a sort of ** manifest destiny”’ that I 


this belongs to the ** manifest destiny’’ question. | 


{Laughter.] 1 suppose, sir, that we are bound to 
have a contest with England in regard to superi- 
ority in these matters, and the ‘* manifest destiny”’ 
is that we shall beat them. It belongs more ex- 


clusively to that school of questions than to any || 


other, not excepting the question of the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas, which was a pure one of ** mani- 


fest destiny,’’ (my friend from Texas will excuse |} 
me,) as exclusively to that school as any other |! 


Now, | 


question which was ever before the Senate. 
I confess that that is sufficient. It is said that one 
good reason for anything is generally sufficient, 
without any other. I recollect once hearing of an 
attorney who got up in court to make an excuse 
for the absence of his client. He said he had 


| many reasons—a dozen or fifteen good and sufficient | 


reasons why his client was not there, all of which 


the first one that he had to assign was that his 
client was dead, and could not come, [laughter,] 
and the court very wisely decided that that reason 
| was sufficient, without adducing the other four- 
teen. And, sir, it appears to me that this reason 
of ‘* manifest destiny’’ is a good and sufficient rea- 
son why I should vote for this amendment. 

But, sir, there is one view of this question which 
will influence my vote, and I shall vote for the 


and it is this: | see, by a document to which the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] allu- 
ded, that the Secretary of the Navy reports that 
the annual expense of a ship-of-the-line of the first 
class, is a fraction short of $300,000. I have it 
from one of the members of the Naval Committee 
of the Senate, that the actual expense is over 
| $300,000; but, in this report, it is put down at 


amendment without going into an examination of || 
these details, for I am not able to go into them— | 


$287,500; while a frigate of the first class is put || 


down at $186,000, and a steamer of the first class | 


is put down at $190,000. This expense has to be 


incurred in one ship or another; and then comes | 
the question of a comparison as to the best mode | 


in which it should be incurred. To keep afloat 
one of this line of steamers, going to and from 
Liverpool, making twenty-six trips a year, will 
cost us, upon the rate of compensation proposed 
by this amendment, something like $200,000 a 
year. 
costs just about the same amount. 
in this report, at $190,600. 
In hastily looking over the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, I see that we have five of these 
| war steamers now afloat; of the frigates and ships- 


It isput down, 


of-the-line, I do not know how ary: but we have || 


a vast number of frigates afloat. I do not know 
that we have any ships-of-the-line afloat, and the 
expenses of war steamers and frigates may be set 


one of these steamers at the same expense. Well, 
which will result in the greatest benefit to the 
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é ’ D r port in the Med- 
| ilerranean, Pacific, or East Indies, there | ing in 


idle state, making, possibly, one or two pleasure 
cruises, and entertaining some semi-barbarian 
chief, for which, by the way,a bill of expense will 
| be brought in, when the commander returns—in- 
curring these expenses every two years? The 
question that suggests itself to my mind is, which 
of those two is the most meritorious? Which 
is the more meritorious, your war steamer, which 
goes out and effects no practical purpose under 
| heaven, except to make drafts upon your Treas- 
ury, which ministers nothing to the civilization, 
rebpeshesit, or progress of the age, and after 
_ lying in idle state some two years, making and 
receiving some: few visits of ceremony, 1nd then 
coming home, having cost $400,000 per trip; or 
one of the Collins line of steamers, which has 
crossed the Atlantic some twenty-six times in the 
same period, and ministered to all the great pur- 
| poses of social and civilized life, and in addition 
| to that, has been pouring treasures into your cof- 
fers in the return of postages which she pays over 
| to the General Government? 
It is this view which I have taken, which com- 


| mends this system and this measure, not only to 


| my judgment, but to my heart; and I say that if 
these expenditures are to be made, let them be 
made in such a manner that they shall minister 
to something that is valuable, something that 
| will advance our progress, and for which, when 
| we have spent our money, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has been spent 
for some great and noble purpose. These are 
| views which have not been presented to the Sen- 
ate by any one of all the eloquent and distin- 


'| guished gentlemen who have edified and delighted 
he would lay before the court, if necessary; but | 


the Senate on this subject, and then would not ad- 
| journ to give somebody elsea chance to say some- 
thing. But in my darkness these thoughts sug- 
gested themselves to me, and these are the con- 
siderations which impel me to vote as I shall vote. 
It is by this process of reasoning that I have come 
| to the conclusion to which I have arrived. Wheth- 
| er | am right or wrong, it is my own conclusion, 
and one which I think can be demonstrated. And 
1 will go still further. You may take home your 
Saranac, Mississippi, and Susquehannah, and all the 
rest of your war steamers, which are nothing on 


|| earth but idle pageants abroad, and substitute for 


them something which has the beauty of utility, 
and that can minister to something besides na- 


tional vanity. For these reasons I shall vote for 
| this amendment. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 

| move to amend the amendment? 
| The PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. JONES. I propose to strike out * thirty- 
three,’’ and insert ‘‘ twenty-five,” so that the 
amount of compensation shall not be $33,000 per 
trip, but $25,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that amendment I 
ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASS. I have an amendment which I 


Is it competent to 


|| wish to offer, and I desire that it may be read be- 


To keep afloat one of our war steamers || 
| 


down, in round numbers, at $200,000 each, and | 


country, to all the interests of civilized society, to | 


all the interests which should commend themselves 
to a patriot and a Christian—one of those steam- 


ers, making her trip semi-monthly, across the At- | 


lantic ocean, freighted with all the means by which 


|| affectionate hearts are bound together; by all the 
means by which the intercourse of civilized, social, | 





polished, and Christian society is bound together, 
and kept in operation, ministering to its elevation 


in the highest sense, and advancing the great cause | 


| of human progress, and the amelioration of the 
| human condition, by the multiplication of facili- 


| 


: os . | 
| ties for the interchange of mutual benefits; or one of 


| your war steamers, which goes out in state, and 


fore I say anything, in order that the Senate may 
more fully understand the purport of my observa- 
tions. 


Mr. WELLER. With the consent of the Sen- 
ator, I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Several Senators. Let us hear the amendment 
read first. 

Mr. WELLER. 
_ for that purpose. 


The amendment offered by Mr. Cass was then 
read, as follows: 


And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to 
| appoint a commission, composed of three officers of the 
Navy and of two experienced scientific engineers, who 
shall make a thorough examination of the said vessels, and 
who shall report upon their fitness for the purposes of war 
in the various situations in which it might be necessary to 
employ them, and whether they are such vessels as would 
probably be needed, having reference to the different ob- 
| jects of a military steam marine, together with any other 
information which may be useful in forming an opinion of 
the importance of such vessels to the public service ; and 
also what additional expense would be required to adapt 
them to war purposes; and such report shall be laid before 
Congress, by the Secretary of the Navy, at the commence- 
ment of the next session. 


Mr. CASS. I wish the number of the officers 


I will withdraw the motion 


to be appointed left blank, so as to be filled here- 
| after. 


| ThePRESIDENT. Does the Senator propose 
toamend by striking out any portion of the amend- 
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———— ye oe. shape 
ment of the committee for the purpose of inserting | States, who holds that circuit court, the Senators || treaty as to French spoliations, or to the oper- 
what has been read ? | from that State, and, I think, the distinguished || ation of the present treaty ? 

Mr. CASS. Not at all; I intend to offer it at || gentleman who represents that State upon this | Mr. SEYMOUR. It relates to the present 
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| 
i 


the proper time as a separate amendment. || floor, are all in favor of this bill. . treaty. ! 

The bRESIDENT. Then the proposition now || | The bill was then ordered to be read a third Mr. AVERETT. I object. 

ending is on the amendment proposed by the || time; and, having been read the third time, it was | The SPEAKER. It is objected to, and the 
Benator from Tennessee. passed. | rezular order of business is called for. 

Mr. WELLER. I move that the Senatedo now || Mr. FREEMAN. I desire to obtain the unani- || Mr. POLK. L rise to a privileged question. I 


adjourn. 9 | mous consent of the House to permit me tore | move that the rules of the House be ‘suspended, 
The question was taken, and on a division there | port for the purpose of reference, three or four | and that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
were—ayes 17, noes 23. ills from the Committee on Public Lands. | || mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 





| 

| 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. || desire to leave the city for a few days, and I would | Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I wish to call 
Mr. CASS. As the Senate have determined to || consider it a great favor to have that privilege. | the attention of the House to one fact. Here is 
sit I will say what [ have to say now, if the Sen- Mr. OLDS. I object. . | one of our fellow-members, desirous of leaving 
ate will hear me. The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the || this city, and he has several bills which he wishes 
Mr. ATCHISON. If the Senator will give way || reports cannot be received. | to get off his hands previous to leaving. This is «a 
I will renew the motion to adjourn. Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. 1 ask the | privilegealways granted tomembers. [le asks not 


Mr. BADGER. I have no objection that we 
should adjourn now, if we do so with the under- | 
standing that we can devote to-morrow to the con- 
sideration of this bill. I am anxious to have it | 
disposed of. 

Mr. PRATT. No, sir; I shall object to that | 
decidedly. We have now devoted three days, 
which properly belong to the consideration of the 
Private Calendar, to the discussion of this bill, 
and I shall object to its being done again to-mor- | 
row 


unanimous consent of the House that I may be | to put any bill upon its passage, but merely that he , 
permitted to report back from the Committee on || M&y report them, get them out of his hands, and 
Commerce an important memorial of the Cham- have them put upon the calendar. We have never 
ber of Commerce of the city of New York, in refused anything of this sort, and | trust the 
relation to the treaty between this country and || House will allow the gentleman (Mr. Freeman] 
France, and its operation upon our commerce; and || have the same priv ilege. a 
I do this for the purpose of giving it the right di- [Cries of ‘Agreed !”” ‘*Agreed all over the 
rection—of having it referred to the Committee on House. ] “er 
Foreign Affairs. — No objection was made. 

asa was made, and the report was not re- || s9UTHERN ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
ceived. 





he PRE : 2 Jen: : . ROAD. 
Fe Re EN Te mone Senator from || Mr. FREEMAN. I understood the House to || ‘chiens atc deed - 
a ATCHISON : I do rs || give its consent that I might make a report. ‘Lhe || Mr. FREEMAN, from the Committee on Pub- 


members of the Committee on Public Lands having lic Lands, reported back w ithout amendment, and 
the right to the floor, [ understand it is in order || With a recommendation that it do pass, the fol- 
that they may report, at all events. If one objec- |) lowing Senate bill, whi h Wh read, and referred 
tion can’prevent me from reporting, | desire to ask to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the sense of the House upon that subject the Union, and ordered to be printed, viz: 8. 72, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair deciles that the ‘‘An act granting to the State of Mississippi the 
business in order this morning is the consideration || Tight of way and a donation of public lands, for 
of the report made by the Committee on Printing the purpose of locating and constructing a railroad 
. =° ny * 2 eneter , ry of the 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer || That report was made under a special rule of the || f™ Brandon to the eastern boundary of that 
by the Rev. C. M. Burier. House, which gives the privilege to that Commit- || 5'tes the direction of Montgomery, Alabama. 
- > 


The question was then taken, and there were, 
on a division—ayes 24, noes not counted. 
So the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 6, 1852. 





i 
> ° | * ° : } . SPEE l engl: 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | tee, at any time, to report; and that right carries || as an oe for the Missiseine! , 
‘ : . | : : . : OPE CER: 8 , SsSissipp ag 
The SPEAKER. The first business in order | with it the right to consider the report when made || Los wes > the Ge a ar saath oe saa nee fo3) ad 

is the consideration of the report of the Commit- || by the committee. That is the first business in || 2*5 Passe@ the Senate three tries, and das fanes 
tee on Printing order, in the opinion of the Chair in this House on each occasion because it was not 

; : 5 ; 


Mr. APPLETON, of Massachusetts, having 
asked and obtained unanimous consent for the 
purpose, reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means a bill for the relief of S. Morris Waln; 


Mr. FREEMAN. Does the Chair decide that | reached on the Calendar before Congress ad- 
Mr. FREEMAN. : ‘hair dec |. . 
* ¢ ‘ ° j rne re > t us , 

I have not the priviiege of reporting this morn- | journed. I hope, therefore, that the House will 
ing? - = || indulge me with an attentive ear, while I state a 

ah 7AITW . few of the leading facts connected with this enter- 
; Wi The SPEAKER. Certainly; none, under our alae - 
which was read a first and second time by its title, |} rules, in the opinion of the Chair. I The road from Brandon to the Alabama line 
referred to a Committee of the W hole House, made Mr. SEYMOUR. I understand the objection | ; oie ae : ee - pect a 
the order of the@ay for to-morrow, and ordered || made to my reporting back the memorial I have |) ~ Selita sn then t= lenath:' it haa bece urveved 
to be printed. | spoken of from the Chamber of Commerce of New || 8 "'"ety-l™ aS ae d 


: , . . cated, and the State is now engaged in 
On motion by Mr. APPLETON, of Massa- |} York, is withdrawn. and located, Ronny att 
h it w. ha .e | grading the road. The public lands through which 
chusetts, it was |} Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I call for the reg- || 3... a avket av 
, . : , ; > |i this road runs have been in market seventeen 
Ordered, That the Committee of Ways and Means be || ular business. cats; and are the poorest quality of pine laude 
discharged from the further consideration of the petition of Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I believe the gen- years, I | . 


Henry Kershaw, praying to be allowed extra pay as a pay- 


| fi Ditenlesined, (0hv Bane ‘) has th By a law of the State of Mississippi, the assessors 
master’s clerk, and that the same be referred to the Com- | tieman from | mecgue. (! if. SREEM AN] las the 


: ; : : of taxes have been required to ascertain the quan- 
ee foor, and I ~ a it by hie eer ; | tity and the value per acre of all the public lands 
COURTS IN DELAWARE. || The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mis- in that State. I hold in my hand the official re- 


Mr. McLANAHAN. The session of the cir- pe ~ 4g hick ton floor na a question of i} 
cuit court for the district of Delaware is near at “Same BAYLY. i pcr Pes.chadabeene pie I 
hand, and at the same time the supreme court of amt. A - Lonly wantto say that I thought 
that State holds its session; consequently the cir- the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi | 
A > - . . : , ‘ > > 
cuit court cannot transact the business before it at || (Mr. Freeman] were not understood. He stated 
the time, as the lawyers are mainly engaged in | that he was desirous of leaving the city for a few 
business before the supreme court of the State. A || days, and hence wanted to make a report from the 
bill has passed the Senate changing the time of || Committee on Public Lands, merely for the pur- 
holding the circuit court of the United States in the || POSS of reference. ; 
State of Delaware. This change will save expense The SPEAKER. Another appeal is made to 
to the Government, and afford greater facilities for allow the gentleman from Mississippi to make a 
the transaction of business before the courts in that || "port. Is it objected to? | been in operation for many years; so that these 
State. Mr. FOWLER. I object. | roads, when completed, will span the State, from 
I ask the unanimous consent of the House, in- The SPEAKER. It is objected to by the gen- || Vicksburg, on the Mississippi river, to the Ala- 


. . “ e? rw q . . 
asmuch as the period for holding the courts has || tlemanfrom Massachusetts The gentleman from || bama line. The State of Mississippi has already 
nearly arrived, to report that bill to the House, 


New York [Mr. Seymour] asks the unanimous | jnvested $400,000 in these roads. The State of 

from the Judiciary Committee, and to put it upon || consent of the House to submit a motion to dis- |} Alabama has chartered a road running from Mont- 

its passage. charge the Committee on Commerce from the me- || gomery, the capital of that State, to connect with 
No objection being made, morial of the Chamber of Commerce of New || the Mississippi road at the line of the two States, 
Mr. McLANAHAN, from the Committee on 


York, with the view of having it referred to the || and has made a large loan of money to acompany 
the Judiciary, reported back, without amendment || Committee on Foreign Affairs. Is there any ob- || to construct that part of the road. From Mont- 


turns of those officers, from which it appears 
that the average value of the lands in ten counties 
adjoining the line of this road is twenty-two and 
a half cents per acre; and unless this road is 
built, they cannot be sold at all. Hence it will 
|| be seen that the Federal Government have much 
| to gain and nothing to lose by making this grant. 
From Brandon, west, to the city of Jackson, 

the State has completed thirteen miles of road, and 
| made it part of the same line. From Jacksen to 
| Vicksburg on the Mississippi river, a railroad has 








and with a recommendation that it do pass, Senate jection? ' gomery, Alabama, to Savannah, Georgia, and to 
bill No. 136, entitled ‘An act concerning the ses- || Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. I call for the || Charleston, South Carolina, there ix a continuous 
sions of the courts of the United States in the || regular order of business. | line of railroad, except fifty miles, from West 
district of Delaware,” | Mr. SEYMOUR. I would say that this is an || Point to Newnan, Georgia. These fifty miles are 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman from Penn- || important memorial, relating toa subject affecting || already nearly graded, and will bein operation in 
sylvania allow me to ask him a question? '| the whole commerce of the country; and the only || the course of a year. The completion of these 


Mr. McLANAHAN. Certainly. object I have is, to report it-back to the House, || roads connects the great valley of the Mississippi 
Mr. POLK. Did I understand the gentleman || that it may be referred to the Committee on For- || with the Atlantic ocean at Savannab and Charies- 
from Pennsylvania to state that the entire delega- || eign Affairs, inasmuch as it relates to a treaty be- | ton. From these points, we have already steam- 


tion from Delaware are in favor of that bill? || tween thiscountry and France. I think-therecan | boat and railroad communication with al the At- 
@ir. McLANAHAN. I take great pleasure in || be no objection to it. lantic cities, and thence to the interior of all the 
answering the question of the gentleman, and in Mr. HIBBARD. I want to inquire of the gen- || Atlantic, Northern, and Western States and Te:- 





informing him that the Chief Justice of the United '' tleman whether the memorial relates to the old |! ritories on the east side of the Rocky mountains. 
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RAILROAD FROM VICKSBURG TO SAN DIEGO ON THE 
PACIFIC. 

The Committee on Public Lands propose, by a 
bill | am directed to report, to continue this south- 
ern chain of railroad from Vicksburg, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, directly west, to Shreveport, on 
Red river, and thence to the Texas line. <A sur- 
vey of the route, from the Mississippi river across 
the State of Louisiana to the Great Bend on Red 
river, has been made by W.H. Sidell, civil en- 
gineer, under the direction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He reports that the route is in all respects 
feasible, and that a railroad with a single track, 
with iron weighibg sixty pounds to the yard, and 


otherwise well constructed, will cost at the rate of 


$15,313 per mile. 

i am informed by the delegation on this floor 
from Texas, that the Legislature of that State has 
already granted the right of way, and donated a 
tract of land eight miles in width for the entire 
length of thé road, to aid its construction through 
the territory of that State, a distance of about 
seven hundred miles. The line of the road runs 
through the heart of this great agricultural region, 
and fam authorized to say that any reasonable 


quantity of lands, necessary to insure the con- | 


raction of the road, willbe freely given by Texas. 
SURVEY OF CAPTAIN MARCY. 


In pursuance of an order of the War Depart- 
ment, an accurate survey of the country from 
Preston, on Red river, through the center of Tex- 
as, to El Paso del Novrte,-has been made by 
Captain Marcy, of the Topographical Engineers; 
and the official reporteof Captain Marcy will be 
found at leneth in Senate Document No. 64, pages 
from 169 to 233, of the First Session Thirty-first 
Congress. 

The following description of the country will be 
found at pp. 224-"5-"6-"7: 

** By a reference to the map, it will be seen that we kept 
near the plain agpon the head branches of the Colorado and 
the clear fork of the Brazos. Here we found a smooth road 
over a gently-undulating country of prairies and timber, 
and abounding With numerous clear epring branches tor two 
hundred miles, and, in. many places, covered with large 
groves of mesquite timber, which makes the very best of 
fuel. The soil cannot be surpassed for fertility. The grass 
remains green during the entire winter, and the clinrate is 
siubrious and healthy ; indeed, it possesses all the requis- 
ites that can be desired for making a fine agricultural caun- 
try; and f venture to predict, that at no very distant period, 
it will contain a very dense population. It is only neces- 
sary. for our farmers to see it, and have protection from the 
incursions of the Indians to setile it at once.’’ 

» > . * + * * 

** As there is grass on this route at all seasons of the yar, 
itean be traveled atanytime. Itis true, thatthe old grama 
grass dries up early in the spring, but appears to cure like 
hay, and does not lose its nutritious properties.”’ 


* * * * * * . 


* From all [ can learn of the other routes te California, 
T am induced to believe, that should our Government at 
any future time, deterinine upon making a national read ot 
any description across the continent, the southern route we 
have traveled is eminently worthy of consideration. We 
find upon none of the northern routes as much water, tim- 
ber, or rich, fertile soil, as upon this. There are many 
more mountains to pass over, and during a part of the year 
they are buried in deep snows. 

“[ have been kindly allowed the perusal of a letter writ 
ten by an officer of the army—an attentive and experienced 
observer of nature—who has recently passed over that por- 
tion of the northern route between Fort Kearny and Fort 
Laramie, in which he speaks of the country in the follow- 
ing language : 

*** The country between Fort Kearny and Fort Laramie 
‘is a vast, undulating, sandy desert—but little wood or 
*‘water—totally destitute of interest, and utterly worthless, 
‘and must remain sv forever: itnever can be inhabited to 
‘any extent, as there is no soil, and the seasons are too 
* short.’ ”’ 

**The distance between these two places is three hundred 
and sixty five miles. In one place, wood for cooking has 
to be carried for three consecutive days, in wagons, and, iu 
several places, it is necessary to carry water. 

‘The road from Independence, after passing through a 
country of poor soil, and very destitute of wood for a great 
di-tanee, passes over lofty and rugged mountains near 
Santa Fe. 

‘Lieutenant Colonel Emory states that the arable soil 
ipon this read extends to the ninety-ninth degree of longi 
tude. Therefore, if a road could be made from the Mis- 
ourt river to Cafifornia, it would pass through a very 
barren country, Which could not be setiied or improved; 
whereas, one coastructed through the ceuntry we have 
passed over, from Dotia Ana to Fort Smith, with the pro. 
tection which a chain of military posts along the route 
would sfford, would open a vast tract of beautiful country 
to the notice of agneulturists, and would be settled in a 
very short tinne 

The advantages which this route possesses over others, 
adapt it, in a preeminent degree, to the construction of a 
railroad. For the reasons I have mentioned, and from all 
ihe exainination and consideration which I have been able 
© give the subject, T cannot resist the strength of my own 
convictions, that any experienced and impartial engineer, 

ter a therough and careful reconnoigsance of all the dif- 





ferent routes, would at once give this the preference over | 


any other. 

** From Donia Ana, or El Paso, to near where we crossed 
Red river—a distance of seven hundred milee—there are, 
probably, as few difficulties to ecncountér as upon any 
other road that can be found in our country. Throughout 
this entire distance, it would uot be necessary to make a 
single tunnel, or to use a stationdryengine. ‘There would 
be but few heavy excavations or embankments; and, for 
a great portion of the distance, the surface of the earth is so 
perfeetly firm and smooth, that it would appear to have been 
designed by the Great Architect of the Universe fora rail- 
road, and adapted and fitted, by nature’s handiwork, for the 
superstructure. There isan abundance of building stone, and 
an inexhaustible amount of mesquite timber, which, for its 
durability, is admirably adapted for use, as sleepers and for 
fuel. : 

* From Red river, 1t would be carried to Fort Smith with- 


out difficulty, or to any other point that might be selected. | 


‘This, united with a railroad from the Rio Grande to the San 
Diego, would give us a great national highway across our 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in a very direct 
line, and would enable the traveicr to pass safely and com- 
fortably over a distance in a week, which, before, required 
four months of toil, hardship, and danger. It would afford 
our Government a cheap and rapid transit for troops and 
munitions of war, and would enable us to cofimunicate 
with our far distant Territories in a few hours. 

* These considerations, in connection with the vast and 

, Inealculable conimercial -benefits that the whole civilized 
world would receive, would render it a mouument to the 
genius, enterprise, and philanthrepy of the American peo- 
ple.” 

SURVEY OF MAJOR EMORY. 

From El Paso del Norte, we have the survey of 
Brevet Major Emory, of the United States ‘Topo- 
graphical Engineers, from which-we learn that the 
country west of El Paso del Norte to San Diego, 
is similar to that described by Captain Marcy, and 
presents no obstacles to a railway. 

With regard to the harbor of San Diego, Major 

_ Emory says: 

“At present, San Diego is, all things considered, perhaps 
one of the best harbors on the ecast, from Callao to Puget’s 
Sound, with a single exception—that of San Francisco. 
In the opinion of some intelligent navy officers, it is prefer- 
able even to this. ‘The harbor of San Francisco has more 
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GRANT OF LAND TO CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICo. 
All that 1s now necessary to be done to insure 








_ the completion of this entire road, is for Congress 


to pass the bills reported by the committee, grant- 
ing lands to Mississippi and Louisiana for the 
construction of the road through those States, and 


| to grant also to the Territory of New Mexic) and 
| the State of California a tract of land equivalent 
| to thirty miles in width on each side of the line of 


the road, with the privilege of locating the land 
on the northern side of the road, in the event that 


| it runs so near the Mexican line as to prevent its 


location on the south side. Such a donation would 


| enable the Legislatures of that State and Territory 


to put the road under contract for its immediate 
construction. 

By granting the right of way and the land to 
the State and Territory, and permitting those loca! 
governments to control the construction of the 


| road, we notonly perform a bounden duty to those 


infant republics, but avoid the objection of estab- 
lishing a system of internal improvements by the 
l’ederal Government. At the same time webring 
to our aid all the influence of State pride, State 
interest, and State wealth; and the States, by their 
local legislation, induce private enterprise and pri- 
vate capital to enlist in the same cause. While 


| this powerful combination of interest and of capi- 
| tal cannot fail of success, it will bind the people 


| of the American Union together by a mutual self- 


| interest stronger than all the ties of Federal legisla- 
tion. 


The integrity and perpetuity of the Union de- 
mand the construction of this road. Nature has 


| not only prepared the surface of the earth for the 


water, but that of San Diego has more uniform climate, bet- || 


ter anchorage, and perfect security from the winds in. any 
direction. However, the commercial metropolis must be 
at San Francisco, owing to the greater extent and superi 
ority of the country adjacent, watered by the rivers Sacra 


mento and San Joachim, unless, indeed, San Diego should | 


be made the terminus of arailroad, leuding by the route of 


reception of the cast-iron horse, with all his par- 
aphernalia, but excavated the Rocky Mountains 
for his transit, and profusely strewn his path with 
all the necessary material to perfect his gigantic 
race-course. 
ROADS ALREADY CONSTRUCTED. 
In fact, one half of the road is already finished. 


| There is now a continuous line of railway from 


the Gila to the Del Norte, and thence to the Mississippi and || 


the Atlantic.” 
SURVEY OF MAJOR COOK. 
Major Cook, of the 2d United States Dragoons, 


port, says: 
** T left the river (Rio Grande) when in view of a point 
| marked on the common maps as * San Diego,’ on the Del 
Norte, and the distant view towards E] Paso, proved the 
country to be unbroken and compuratively level.” 


After describing the country thence to San Die- || 
ga, on the Pacific, as wnusually level, Major Cook | 


concludes his report.as follows: 

“The Rio Grande bottoms, for a hundred miles above, 
ani at the point where I left, are well timbered.’ * = * 
** Rock is everywhere to be’ had, secondary rocks ofalmost 
every kind ; but by this wonderfully level route the conti- 
nent may be passed with scarcely a view of granite. As far 
as ‘l'euson, the grama grass is abundant ; it will fatten 
cattie while working and in winter. The route from Teu 
son passes through a country abounding in exceedingly rich 
gold mines.’? 


SURVEY OF THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 

John R. Bartlett, Esq., the present chief of the 
Mexican Boundary Commission, under date of 
September 21, 1851, writes to the Secretary of the 
Interior as foliows: 

“Tam now enabled to state, with great satisfaction, that 
the direct route traveled by the commissions nearly west 
from Ajo de Vaca,is a route far more practicable for a 

| road or railway than that known as Cook’s road ; that the 
distance from water to water is less; that the hills and 
mountains to be crossed are infinitely less in height, and 
easier to pass; and lastly, that there is a saving in the dis- 
tance Letween this roule and Cook's of more than one hun- 


dred miles. I say this with confidence, having twice been | 


over Colonel Cook’s road, nearly to the San Pedro.”’ 

* To show the practicability of our route for wagons, [ 
will state that Lieutenant Whipple had one wagon, Mr. 
Gray and myself another, and Colonel Graham three, ma- 

| king five in all, which came through without difficulty.” 

This completes the satisfactory evidence as to 
the entire feasibility of the route. 

San Diego on the Pacific, Vicksburg and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Montgomery, Alabama; and 

| Charleston, South Carolina, are all in a direct line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, of nearly thirty- 
two degrees north latitude. El Paso del Norte is 
about fifty miles south of this Jine, and would 
curve the road to that extent. 

| By-the treaty with Mexico, we have the privi- 

| lege of constructing ‘a railway on the Mexican 

| side of the Gila, if we find it either necessary or 

| expedient to do so. - 


explored the same country, and in his official re- | 


Waterville, in the State of Maine, through the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, to New York, 410 miles. 
From New York, through the States 

of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 

aware, Maryland, District of Co- 

lumbia, Virginia, and North Caro- 

lina, to Wilmington—thenge b 

steam-boat to Charleston, Sout 1 

Caveling.. +0060: Feded os hhbeents..e” 1% 
From Charleston, through South 

Carolina and Georgia, to Montgom- 

ery, Alabama. ..ceesscccecssecee 400 § 
From Montgomery, Alabama, to 

Brandon, Misssissippi, roads are 

chartered and building........:... 200 * 
From Brandonto Jackson, and thence 

to Vicksburg, a railroad is in gper- 

AUC EKs coterie Ge 
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| Making a continuous line of rail- 





rons O66 is Sei Tied vets ee cee 3, 148 Te, 

fifteen hundred miles of which are 

now in operation, and the remain- 

ing two hundred and forty miles 

rapidly constructing. 
From Vicksburg to San Diego, via 

Shreveportand El Paso del Norte, is 1,625 miles. 
From Waterville, in Maine, to San 

Diego, California........-...+.. 3,365 miles. 
—showing 1,500 miles of the road now in oper- 
ation, and leaving 1,625 miles to be constructed 
west of the Mississippi. With the wonderful 
facilities afforded by the perpetual mildness of the 
climate, the uniform and firm surface of the earth, 
the fertility of the soil, its numerous valuable pro-° 
ductions, and its capacity to furnish immediate 
support to a dense population, together with the 
abundance of the best building material every- 
where athand, I am warranted in saying that most 
of the road may be: built at an average cost of 
$15,000 per mile, which would make an aggregate 
of $27,375,000 to build the road from Vicksburg 


to San Diego. 
PROBABLE PROFITS OF THE ROAD. 


Having shown the feasibility of this.route, and 
its probable cost, let us now look at the profits the 


' would probably arise from it. 


All the internal commerce of the United States 
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flows from the 

















Rocky Mountains and intermediate | from that point roads are projected to Wisconsin, 
country to the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, a — Segre ; ; a 
while all our external commerce flows from the e — : ailroad, now in operation from 
Auantic and the Pacific to the same points, and | that city, t iroug Georgia, to Chattanooga, Ten- 
thence to the interior of the Union. | || Messee, and projected thence to Nashville. 

There are now 10,814} miles of railroad in suc- || The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, now in oper- 
cessful operation in the United States, and about | ation from Baltimore to Cumberland, and thence 
15,000. miles projected, with a reasonable pros ect || to W heeling, on the Ohio river. Ff rom Phiiadel- 
of completion. All of these roads, with their | phia 1,146 miles of railway jet out to various points 
freight and passengers, have the Atlantic coast | reaching the Ohio, and thence to Cleveland, on 
and Gulf of Mexico for their final destination, to Lake Erie. From New York city that great State 
and fro, and would therefore be lateral railways to || 18 traversed with 1,400 miles of railway leading to 
the great trunk of the Southern Pacific Road. Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, from which points 

The same is the fact with regard to the rivers roads are now constructed or constructing, to most 
east of the mountains—they all flow and carry || of the Northern and Western States and lerrito- 
their commerce to and from the Atlantic and the | ries. From Boston, 1,100 miles of railway trav- 
Gulf of Mexico, and, with their freight and pas- || erses Massachusetts, crossing New Hampshireand 
sengers, would intersect and fall into this line of ! Vermont, to Lake Champlain, thence to the St. 
communication. , Lawrence and Montreal, in Canada; and roads 

The indand steam marine of the United States | 
consists of 767 steamers, with a tonnage of 204,723 
tons; carrying 5,860,950 passengers per annum. | 

Our external steam marine consists of 625 steam- | 
ers, with a tonnage of 212,500 tons, and annually 
carrying 33,342,846 passengers. 

The immense losses which annually occur in | 
steam-boat navigation afford powerful stimulants || 
to the construction of railways, on which no freight |, 
is lost, and very few lives. 

‘he shipwrecks in the United States on the At- |, 
lantic and Pacific coasts and Gulf of Mexico dur- || 
ing the year ending July, 1851, were fifty ships, | 
fifty-nine brigs, one hundred and ninety schooners, | 
nine sloops, and twenty steamers; total, three hun- 
dred and twenty;—of which two hundred and | 
seventy-eight were by tempest, fourteen by fire, | 
fifteen by collisions, nineteen by snags, and two 
by explosions; the number of lives lost was three 


and Waterville, in Maine; and from this latter 

point a road is now chartered, traversing the north- 

eastern part of Maine to St. John’s, in New Bruns- 

wick, and thence to Halifax, in Nova Scotia; a dis- 
| tance from Waterville of 800 miles. From Halifax, 
a line of steam-ships is to connect with Galway, 
in Ireland, and thence by railway and steamboat 
to Liverpool and London. 

This wonderful accumulation of railways east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, demon- 
strates the fact that our internal commerce, State 
and National, is to be principally conducted by 
them. 

The completion of the proposed road from Vicks- 
burg, on the Mississippi, to San Diego, on the 
Pacific, running, as it does, through the richest 
and healthiest agricultural regions in the world, 
would immediately flood the whole extent of the 
hundred and eighteen. None of these causes of | adjoining country with our toiling millions, and 
loss exist upon a railway. || draw after it the construction of lateral railways 

The steam-boat disasters on the Mississippiand || from the States of Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, 
tributaries since the introduction of steam to 1848, |, California, the Territory of New Mexico, and 
are, by collision, forty-five; fire, one hundred and || even the Republic of Mexico itself. 
four; snags, four hundred and sixty-nine; total, With an eastern terminus at New York, and a 
six hundred and eighteen. The original cost of |{ northeastern terminus at Halifax, this road would 
the boats was $43,955,040 96. The loss in 1849 || greatly increase not ony our commerce with all 
was $2,000,000 and six hundred and twenty-eight || parts of Europe, but induce a transatlantic travel 
lives. In fact, almost every mail bears the fright- | and postal communication, the value of which can 
ful intelligence of the explosion of a steamboat and || scarcely be measured. The western terminus on 
a creat destruction of human life. the Pacific would command the entire commerce 

I'he sea voyage from New Orleans to New York | 0” that ocean—north and south. The hundreds 
is one of great peril to life and property, and the || of m ; 
completion of the railways now in progress from || ifornia, the rapid development of our possessions 
New Orleans to Jackson, Mississippi, and thence m Oregon, the great increase of the whale trade m 
to Montgomery, Alabama, ~-ould complete the || the North Pacific, now amounting io several mil- 
railway connection from New Orleans to New | 
York, and divert all the passenger and a large por- | 
tion of the carrying trade from New Orleans and 
the intermediate points to the Northern Atlantic 
cities. 

The total marine insurance paid for the year 
1849, was $6,227,000. This sum of money lost 
in one year, would build four hundred and fifteen 
mites of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and in four 
years, sixteen hundred and sixty miles, which 
would more than complete the road from Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, to San Diego, on the Pacific. 

These immense losses of property, and the great 
peril of human life from steam-boat navigation, 


and South America, and the absolute certainty of 
finally crushing the Chinese walls and Japanese 
non-intercourse, and opening commercial relations 
with the seven hundred millions of people who in- 
habit Asia, would furnish all the transportation 
the road could carry, 

The speed of rail cars, in Englend, has reached 
fifty miles an hour; in the United States from 
twenty-four to thir'y miles an hour, The steam- 
ship passage from Liverpool to New York, has 
been made in ten days: 


THE DISTANCE— 


From Liverpool to New York by sea is 3,100 miles. 


Shai ea ditt : ; aah a From New York to San Diego .............. 2.955 * 

indicate with unerring certainty that railways are, || prom San See we iaeles ...... 500 

mn a great degree, to supersede the internal steam From San Francisco to Canton, China....... »,400 « 

marine of the United States. They are now run- ; : —— 

ning on parallel nes with several navigable rivers || Pistance from Liverpool to Canton, China, via | 

and lakes, and competing successfully with steam- || 5" Francisco -...+..-+-. papesesnerte See? naerere SE 

boat navigation. 5 ee eee : 
From Maine to Texas inclusive, there are nine- |, = tea pies: + am 7 , “so 

teen States bordering on the Atlantic and its bays || From San Francisco to Canton, China.......... 15 

and the Gulf of Mexico, and with the exception | _ ule 

of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, they are al] | Transit from Liverpool to Canton, China........ 20 days. 


traversed by a completed chain of railway and | 
steam-boat navigation (less two hundred miles) || 
from Maine to the Mississippi river. Intersecting 
and crossing this line of road are the following 
roads projected and in operation: 

The New Orleans and Jackson great Northern 
road, leading through Mississippi to Nashville, 
Tennessee, and running on a parallel line between | 
the Mississippi and Pearl rivers, in the State of || 
NI et and $3,000,000 of stock 

en. 


This would make the trip from New York to 
San Diego in four days, to San Francisco in five 
days, and to Canton, China, in twenty days. So 
| that a cargo of teas from Canton could be deliv- 

ered at New York in twenty days, and at Liverpool, 
| or London, in thirty days. Gold dust could be 

carried from San Francisco to New York in fire 
days, and to Liverpool in fifteen days. 

With this great: acceleration of transit, and the 
perfect security to life and property, it is certain 
that commerce and travel would no longer undergo 


The Mobile and Chicago road, running north 
from Mobile, through a part of Alabama, Miceie. }} months around Cape.Horn, nor even of weeks 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, to Chi- | across the Isthmus of Panama or Teuhuantepee; 
cago, on Lake Michigan, is now building, and | but everything susceptible of railroad transport- 
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also extend from Boston to Portsmouth, Portland, | 


of millions of gold produced by the mines of Cal- | 


lions per annum, an increased trade with Mexico | 


| the expensive, tedious, and perilous voyage of | 
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ation would pass on the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, and pour millions into its coffers. 

The State of Massachusetts has about 1,150 
miles of railway, which, in the year 1850, trans- 
ported 8,973,681 passengers. There i# about 
11,000 miles of railway now in operation in the 
United States. Estimating their passengers by 
those of the Massachusetts roads, they carried, in 
the year 1850, 85,822,000. ‘The passengers car- 
ried by our steam marine, for the same year, were 
8,669,169. 

These facts in relation to the “human move- 
ment’? in the United States, reveal the wonderful 
influence of railroads upon the internal commerce 
of the Union. But a small portion of the people 
of the United States travel for pleasure—they are 
all engaged in some profitable employment, and 
those who travel most are usually engaged in the 
purchase, transportation, and sale of merchandise; 
so that the ** human movement” affords some in- 
dex of the vast amount of “* material movement”’ 
that follows in the wake of the railroad passengers 
in the United States. 

The annual commerce of the Mississippi valley 
alone is estimated at $300,000,000. ‘The cotton 
States alone, through which the line of this road 

asses, produce annually from two to two and a 
half millions of bales of cotten, and in 1851 the 
crop was worth $112,315,317. The lends west- 
ward to the Pacific are equally productive, and 
many large rivers cross the line of the road, 

Mr. Asa Whitney, in his memorial to Congress 
in 1848, for his Northern Pacific route, estimates 
the value of the foreign trade of Europe and Asia 
for his read at $25,000,000 per annum for transit 
alone. Add to this, for our internal trade to and 
from California and Oregon, the small sum of 
$2,000,000, and we have $27,000,000 per annum, 
as the income of a road which will cost but about 
that sum for its construction from Vicksburg to 
San Diego. 

This Government now pays $750,000 per an- 
num for the transmission of a semi-monthiy mail 
via Panama to California and Oregon. By the 
treaty of peace with Mexico, we are compelled to 
protect that Republic from the incursions of the 
Western Indians, and shall need a military estab- 
lishment on the line of this road for that purpose, 
Our commerce on the Pacific, like our commerce 
on the Atlantic coast, will require the consiruc- 
tion of eustom-houses, mints, forts, arsenals, 
dock-yards, navy-yards, light-houses, and kin- 
dred works, and for all these purposes the Gov- 
ernment will require the transportation to that 
country of great quantities of material for ali time 
to come. 

The following estimate was made by P. P. F. De- 
grand for the Northern Pacific road via St. Louis: 

** When the railroad is in operation from Boston to San 
Francisco, the length of passage, for its 3,000 miles, (going 
night and day at the rate of 25 miles per hour, including 
stops,) will, for the express train, be only 5 days. 

** For first class cars, at 2 cents per mile, the fare will be 
only $60. 

** For second class cars, at] cent per mile, the fare witli be 
only #30, 

“The cost, then, of transporting from the Atlantic sea 
board 150,000 persons to California, and of bringing back 
50,000 persons from California, will be as follows: 

Fare of 150,000 passengers, 


first class, at &O0 








EEE id bake 0 bu ode Maen aetn bade bons echoes #9 006,000 
Time and food for said 150,000 passengers for 

five days, at $5 per day, *ay #25 for each per 

GOD digo vidcicd owasccdvecse cbscvecdscncercdese 3,750,000 
Fare of 50,000 second cjass passenger e 2% 

each ..... ah ae bide bhey éadhneanedah eels 1.590.000 
Time and food for said 5,000 passengers for 

five days, at $2 per day, say #10 for exch per 

CBs ching basen Pad da ade docine » «suideeinndbe 500,000 


. $14,750,000 


Total coet by the railroad line 


Let us now examine whiat is the expense by the 


sea route for the same individuals. 


To transport, by the sea route, the same number 


| of persons, will cost as follows, part going round 
<ape Horn, part through the Straits of Mageilan, 


and part through the isthmus of Panama: 


Passage for 150,000 first class paseengers, at G1 50 


on an average, at SJ 50 per day, say S250 for 





each person. . oa Cabdavevesees ee 52.500 ,000 
Passage for 50,000 second class passengers, at 

$50 each......... Bivins evans sonensatdaata 2,500,009 

Total cost by the sea route .............+.6. 877,500,000 

Deduct cost by the railroad line..........+-.+ 14,750,000 

i Clear saving in the expense..........-. ovsees G62,7530,00 0 
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To this saving we may add the extra risk of life | 


by the sea route, and the disappointments and | 
extra delays occasionally incident to a voyage by | 

In point of time, of great hardships, and of ex- | 
pense, the route by land, as it now exists, over a | 


sea. 


trackless waste, compares even more unfavorably 
with the railroad line. 

If, then, we estimate that there will go to Cali- 
fornia, annually, one hundred and fifty thousand 


persons, and that one hundred thousand of them | 


will settle there, and fifty thousand will come back, | 


the annual saving of expense, by having the rail- 
road, will be $62,750,000, 


WHITNEY’S NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


I am aware,sir, that Mr, Whitney's project has 
many friends in the United States; but for this he 
is more indebted for the great anxiety that pre- 
vails for a speedy and cheap communication with 
our vast interests on the Pacific, than for any merit 
pertaining to the location of his road, or his 
scheme for its construction. The distance from 
New York city to Lake Michigan is eight hun- 
dred miles. From this point Mr. Whitney pro- 


poses to construct a Sonny to the mouth of the | 


Columbia river on the Pacific, which is about one 


thousand five hundred miles north of San Fran- || 


cisco and the gold mines. 

The distance from Lake Michigan to the mouth 
of the Columbia is estimated by Mr. Whitney at 
2,200 miles, which is nearly 700 miles further than 
the route from Vicksburg to San Diego, and 


nearly as far as the entire southern route from New 


York. In his memorial to Congress in 1848, Mr. 
Whitney states his plan in these words: 


** Your memorialist would now represent and explain the 


plan by which he proposes to carry out his great work. He 
prays that your honorable body will be pleased to set apart 
and sell to him sixty miles wide of the public lands (andan 
equivalent for any which may have been taken up) from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific ocean, for this especial pur- 
pose. He has explored and examined a part of the route; 
and from the lake onward, for 800 miles, the land is of the 
very best quality, but nearly 500 miles of this 800 without 
timber, and then no timher on to the Rocky Mountains. That 
after this 800 miles, onward nearly to the ocean, the land is 
represented as very poor—too poor to sustain settlement ; 
therefore the whole work is based upon 800 miles of the first 
part, with the belief that the facilities which the road would 


create and give to settlement, intercourse, and communi- | 


cation with the markets, would render a part of the poor 
land useful and valuable.”’ 


From this it will be seen that Mr. Whitney, 


although occupied solely for many years on this | 
scheme, has only explored his proposed route to | 


| 
}] 


the Rocky Mountains, and he has no accurate in- 
formation on which to rest the belief that his road 
can cross the mountains at all. 

Again he says, five hundred of the first eight 
hundred miles of his route is ** without timber, and 


then no timber on to the Rocky Mountains;”’ and | 
that the balance of the route, being fourteen hundred | 


miles, is ** too poor to sustain settlement.”’ 

This confession alone, the truth of which is 
confirmed by travelers, is sufficient to satisfy any 
practical mind that his road cannot be built. With 
fourteen hundred miles of wninhabitable country, 


and more than five hundred miles destitute of tim- | 


ber either for fuel or building os te in the frozen 
region of 42° of north tatitude, with no means in the 
immediate country of sustaining either man or 
beast during the construction of the road, or after 


its completion, and an entire absence of building | 


|| ye here all the day idle?’’ 


material for many hundred miles, the cost of the 
structure could scarcely be caleulated. If the road 
were built, it could impart no value to the four- 


teen hundred miles of desert which is ‘ too poor | 
to sustain settlement;’’ and, consequently, it would | 


not open the public domain to emigration or cul- 
tivation, and the road would receive no lateral 
support whatever, 

Add to these objections the certainty of the 
heavy falls of snow which annually occur in this 
inhospitable region, with the imminent peril of 


being frozen to death for six months in the year, | 





| or even knowing the fact, “a divinity within” has | 


| mind revolts. 
/could be built and put into successful operation, 


| him at least one year to build the first ten miles, then one 


| (money in hand) to build the next ten miles. 
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| 
ted States. On the 22d of that month he crossed one of | 
the ridges ofthe Rocky Mountains by what is denominated 
*a pass.’ On that day he traveled for thirty miles over | 
snow which was frequently more than twenty feet deep. He 
was informed by persons he fell in with from the Willa- | 
mette Valley that the snows on the Cascade mountains of 
Oregon were as deepin June last as those he encountered in 
the California mountains. “The whole country, from the | 
South Pass to the valleys of ‘California and Oregon,’ is not 
only exceedingly rugged, bat is so elevated that, if one may | 
believe his own senses, it is covered for many months in 


| the year with almost impassable snows.» * * * * * 


} 
Again: the donation to one man of a domain | 
sixty miles wide by two thousand two hundred miles in 
length, covering an area larger than several States 
of this Union, is a proposition at which every: 
But even if Mr. Whitney’s road | 


the great length of time it would require to con- 


| struct it through a barren, uninhabited, and frozen 
| region, forsaken alike by God and man, should be | 
regarded as an insuperable objection. 


The memorial of John Plumbe to the Congress 


of the United States, contains the following illus- 


tration on this point: 
‘<The following brief letter, which has been repeatedly 


| published, has never been satisfactorily answered, and itis | 


therefore presumed that Mr. Whitney is unable to coutro- | 
vert the general correctness of its contents: | 

Boston, September 10, 1849. 
To the Chamber of Commerce, New York: 

GENTLEMEN: We observe that you recommend Whit 
ney’s plan for a railroad to the Pacific. We had previously | 
understood that you were in favor of some plan that would | 
insure the use of the road to the present generation. Will 
you be so kind as to explain to us how the use of the road 
can be obtained for the present generation by Whitney’s 


| plan? 


He proposes first to build ten miles of road, and then | 
(by the sale of lands) to create the means of building the 
next ten miles. May we notsafely assume that it will take 


year more to sell the land; then three years more to get his 
pay! Thus, at the end of five years, he will be prepared 


According to this ratio of five successive years for each 
successive ten miles, it will take eight hundred and fifty 
years to make one thousand seven hundred and fifty miles 
of railroad! If (by a stretch of imagination) it should be 
said that he will, in a single year, build the first ten miles, 
and within the same year sell his land and get his pay, 
even then it will take one hundred and seventy years to 
build one thousand seven hundred miles of railroad. 

An early reply will oblige, respectfully, 

WILLIAM INGALLS, 
E. H. DERBY, 

J.C. DUNN, 

P. P. F. DEGRAND, 
O. D. ASHLEY, 


Committee. 


A short review of Mr. Whitney’s plan makes } 
it evident that the location of his road, and his | 
scheme for its construction, present obstacles | 
which cannot be overcome. 





| 
| 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC ROUTE. | 


From this barren, frigid, and desolate picture, 
we turn with pleasure to the Southern Pacific | 
route, where we find that nature has furnished 
every inducement, alike to the cupidity and the 
patriotism of man, to engage in the construction | 
of this magnificent work—the greatest either of 
ancient or of modern times. Without designing, | 


‘*so shaped our ends,’’ that we have already con- 
structed fifteen hundred miles of this road, and | 
the vast plain that stretches from the banks of the | 
Mississippi to the shore of the Pacific, cries out | 
to us in the language of Scripture, ‘* Why stand | 
he political events | 
which have successively given to us the territo- 
ries of Louisiana, Texas, Utah, New Mexico, 


| and California, seem now to have been providential | 


acts whereby our national dominion has grasped 


the entire breadth of the continent, and planted 


| our infant cities upon its western brink. 


and thé conviction becomes irresistible that the || 


work will never be accomplished. 


. . / 
The Hon. Wutarn P. Hatz, of Missouri, | 
now a member on this floor, has himself made a | 


personal reconnoissance of a part of the country in 
question, and in a communication to the Commit- 


tee on Public Lands, under date of May, 1848, | 
e 


he speaks as follows: 


‘It is exceedingly problematical whether a railroad will | 
be found practicable by the way of the South Pass of the | 


Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean. 


In June last one | 


The 
same events have possessed us of the Paso del | 
Norte, that great natural breach in the otherwise | 
impenetrable chain of the Rocky Mountains, 4nd | 
on either side spread out before us the grand pla- 
teaus that now inyite our free and thriving mil- 
lions to their rich and teaming bosoms, and furnish 
alike the ample means and the inexorable neces- | 
sity of constructing the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- | 

i 

| 


way. 

He was a prophet who declared that ‘‘ West- | 
ward the star of empire takes its way.’ With | 
the inexhaustible mines, the numerous and abun- | 
dant agricultural productions, and the more genial | 
climate of our Pacific possessions; with the un- | 
ruffled surface of the vast Pacific—that great mil- 
lennium of waters—-spread out by nature to receive | 


of the undersigned Jeft California on his return to the Uni- || and secure the commerce of a world; with seven | 


ap es 











hundred millions of industrious, but comparatively 
feeble and inoffensive people on its opposite shore 

and with a dependent race of people in Mexico and 
South America, what is to prevent our Pacific from 
a our Atlantic coast in its population, its 
magnificent cities, its shipping, its commerce, its 
temples of worship, its academies of arts and sci- 
ences, and all that constitutes semi-national great- 
ness? 

With the facilities that will follow the comple- 
tion of the railway, what people will dare dispute 
our empire upon the Northern and Southern Pa- 
cific oceans? Whowill presume to say the fabled 
wealth of Ind is not ours? 

If we have conquered the rolling tides of the 
tempestuous Atlantic, and grown rich by a limited 
commerce with a small portion of the two hundred 
millions of diplomatic and warlike beings that in- 
habit Europe, and make pecuniary gain their prin- 
cipal occupation, what profits may we not antici- 
pate from our trade with the untutored Islanders 
of the mild Pacific, and the seven hundred millions 
of Asiatics, who have yet to learn >the wiles of 
commercial diplomacy, and who will never com- 
pete with us for the mastery of the seas? 

Where, then, is the objections to the construc- 
tion of the road? 

As a financial operation, it bids fair to rival the 
mines of California. As a commercial enterprise, 
it has no equal in magnitude, and can never be 
rivaled in its results, 

As a national work, it will cement the mutual 
affections of our people, and bind together the 
union of our States by all the inducements that 
can excite a common interest, that can elevate na- 
tional pride, and perpetuate national fame. 

On some future occasion, when it may suit the 
convenience of the House, I will discuss the legal 
objections that have been raised against the dona- 
tions of land to railways constructed by the States. 

Mr. FREEMAN, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported, with an amendment, Senate bill 
No. 121, entitled ‘‘A bill granting the rightof way 
and a portion of the public land, to the State of 
Arkansas, to aid in the construction of certain 
railroads in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. ° 

Mr. FREEMAN also, from the same commit- 
tee, reported the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read a first and second time by their titles, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed, 
viz: 

‘* A bill granting the right of way and making 
a donation of public land, to the States of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, in aid of the construction of 
a railroad from the city of New Orleans, in the 
State of Louisiana, to Tackeos: in the State of 
Mississippi;”’ 

‘‘ A bill granting to the States of Illinois and 
Indiana the right of way and a portion of the 
public lands, to. aid in the construction of a rail- 
road from Lafayette, Indiana, via Middleport, 
one county, to La Salle county, in Illinois;”’ 
an 

‘« A bill granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land, to the State of Louisiana, to aid in 
the construction of certain railroads.”’ 

Mr. MOORE. I ask the permission of the 
House to introduce an amendment to the last bill 
just reported, that it may be printed with the bill 
—an amendment giving the right of way only, to 
one of those railroads without any grant of lands, 
but not affecting the others. 

No objection being made, such permission was 
granted. 

Mr. POLK. I now renew my motion that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. There seems 
to be a desire of the House to take up the report 
of the Committee on Printing, and to dispose of 
it. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his motion 
for that purpose. 

Mr. POLK. I withdraw my motion. 
PATENT OFFICE REPORT—PUBLIC PRINTING. 

The SPEAKER. The reportof the Committee 
on Printing is in order. It is in the following 
words: ; 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House 
of Representatives, fifty thousand copies of the mechanical 


part of the Patent Office Repo: three thousand addi- 
tional copies for the use of the ‘CGulmuddhoniet of Peteuts. 
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The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Cunemanr] in connection with this subject, has 
moved the following resolution, viz: 


Resolved, That the report be committed, and the Com- | 


mittee on Printing are hereby instructed to report to the | 


at, if any, arrangement has been made to have 
Howssbiic peinning ciecute ; and if any other than the pub- 
lic printer has been employed, to report what price they 
have agreed to pay, and that said committee be instructed 
to let out such printing as the present contractors canact 
execute, to the lowest responsible bidder, after ten days 


notice. 


The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayzy] has 
moved to amend the instructions by inserting after | 


the word ** Resolved,” the words ‘‘ by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United 


States in Congress assembled.’? When the House | 


adjourned yesterday, the question immediately 
pending was the demand for the previous question. 
I desire the ear of the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Bayty,] who proposed an amendment to the 
resolution, and also the attention of the House, for 


a single moment.. Under the rules, in the opinion | 


of the Chair, the motion made by the gentleman 
from Virginia, the object of which was to change 
the resolution of the House to a joint resolution 
of the two Houses, is not in order. If its char- 
acter was thus changed to a joint resolution, it 
would have all the features of a bill about it, and 
under the rule which the Chair will read, the 
House will see at once that it is not in order. 


The SPEAKER then read rule 114, as follows: | 


‘* Every bill shall be introduced on the report of a com- 
mittee, or by motion for leave. In the latter case, at least 


one day’s notice shall be given of the motion in the House, | 
or by filing a memorandum thereof with the Clerk, and | 
having it entered on the Journal; and the motion shall be | 
made, and the bill introduced, if leave is given, when reso- | 


lutions are called for ; such motion, or the bill when intro- 
duced, may be committed.’’ 


The Chair decides, therefore, that the motion | 


made by the gentleman from Virginia, which is 

to change the character of the resolution by giving 

it the form of a joint resolution, is not in order. 
Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I rise to a question 


of order, founded upon two points; the first of | 


which is, that the objection comes too late, be- 
cause a motion has been entertained in the mean 
time for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Let us settle the first point. 


The Chair begs leave to read the following de- | 


cision by his predecessor: 

‘Mr. W. R. W. Coss having called up the motion sub- 
mitted by him on Tuesday last, viz.: to reconsider the vote 
by which the House on the. previous day had refused to 


suspend the rules so as to enable the gentleman from I[n- | 


diana [Mr. JuLian) to present the memorial of the meeting 


of anti-slavery friends held at Newport, Indiana, on the | 
subject of slavery and the repeal of the fugitive slave law— | 

“The SPEAKER stated, that when he permitted this motion | 
to be entered on the Journal, he expressed doubts as to the | 


propriety of entertaining it. Subsequent examination of 
the subject had confirmed him in the opinion that the mo- 
tion to reconsider a vote upon a motion to suspend the rules 


was notin order; and he, therefore, ruled the said motion | 


out of order. In this decision the House acquiesced.”’ 


That happened several days after the motion 
was submitted and entered upon the Journal. 


The Chair, therefore, overrules the first branch of | 


the point of order. 


r. BAYLY. The second I shall not press. It | 


is a point of principle—the precise question which 


was decided yesterday as to its being a question | 


of the propriety of the House to determine upon, 
and not a rule of order. I will not press the point. 
I attained my objeet in moving the objection, 
which was to exhibit, as far as I could, the ab- 


surdity of one House undertaking to instruct a | 


committee in reference to a subject upon which its 


duties were defined by law. I take no appeal | 
from, but acquiesce in, the decision of the Chair. | 
The call for the previous question was seconded, | 


and the main question was ordered to be put. 
The question was then taken upon the motion 
to recommit the report of the committee with in- 


structions, and it was agreed to, upon a division— | 


ayes 95, noes not counted. 


Mr. CLING@MAN. I move to reconsider the | 


vote just taken, and to lay the motion to recon- 
sider upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Mr. POLK. I movethat the rules be suspended, | 


and that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The question was then put and carried in the 
affirmative. Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Hrsparp in the chair.) 


THE CONGRESS 


|| The CHAIRMAN stated, as the business be- 
|| fore the committee, the consideration of House 
|| bill No. 7, being a bill to encourage agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, and for other purposes. | 


The Clerk will read the bill through. 





move to suspend its reading? 


| has been suspended before in similar cases. 

| Mr. HARRIS. [then submit that motion. 

| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I think that it 
| had better be read by sections. 


read through. 
| 


|| as folluws: 


| 
Be it enacted, ¥c., That every man or widow who is | 
| 


} the bead of a family, and a citizen of the United States, 


| shall, from and after the passage of this act, be entitled to | 


| enter, free of cost, one quarter section of vacant and unap- 
propriated public lands, or a quatitity equal thereto, to be 


veyed. 

Sec. 2. nd beit further enacted, That the persons ap 
plying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to 
the register of the land office in which he or she is about 
to make such entry, make an affidavit before the said re- 
gister, that he or she is the head of a family, and is not ‘the 
owner of any estate in land at the time of such application, 
and has notdisposed of any estate in land to obtain the ben 
efits of this act; and upon making the affidavit as above 
required, and filing the affidavit with the register, he or she 
shall thereupon be permitted to enter the quantity of land 
already specified: Provided, however, That no certificate 
shall be given,or patent issued therefor, until the expira- 
tion of five years trom the date of such entry ; and if, at the 
expiration of such time, the person making such entry, or 


or devisee, or in case of a widow making such entry, her 
heirs or devisee, in case of her death, shall prove by two 


: . " | 
credible witnesses, that he,she, or they have continued to | 
reside upon and cultivate said land, and still reside upon | 


the same, and have not alienated the same, or any part 
|| thereof, then, in such case, he, she, or they shall be entitled 
to a patent as in other cases provided for by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the register of 
|| the land office shall note all such applications on the tract 


entries, and make return to the General Land Oflice, to 
gether with the proof upon which they have been founded. 

Sec. 4, 4nd be it further enacted, That all land acquired 
under the provisions of this act, shall in no event become 
liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted 
prior to the issuing the patent therefor. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time 
after filing the affidavit as required in the second section of 
this act, and before the expiration of the five years aforesaid, 
it shall be proven by two or more respectable witnesses tes- 
tifying upon oath, to the satisfaction of the register of the 
land office, that the person having filed such affidavit, 
shall have actually changed his or her residence, or aban- 
doned the said entry for more than six months at any one 
time, then, and in that event, the land so entered shall re 


public lands are now by law. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any individ- 
ual now a resident of any one of the States or Territories, 





making such application for the benefit of this act, shall 
have filed a declaration of intention as required by the nat 
uralization laws of the United States. and shall become a 


States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no individual 
shall be permitted to make more than ove entry under the 
provisions of this act; and that the Commissioner of the 
General! Land Office is hereby required to prepare and issue 
| such rules and regulations consistent with this act, as shall 
be necessary and proper to carry its provisions into effect ; 


offices shall be entitled to receive the same compensation 
for any lands patented under the provisions of this act, that 


land is entered with money to be paid by the party to whom 
the patent shall be issued. 


with the view to amendment. 





| § the sum of $500, and who has not dispose 


mediately pending is upon this amendment. 


section of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment 


mittee on Agriculture, and the Chair is of the opin- | 
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Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. Is it m order to | 


| first section? It is in order, | am aware, to per- 
| fect the section before the vote is taken upon stri- 


The CHAIRMAN. I|t may be, as the reading | 


Mr. MEACHAM. I object, Let the bill be | 
The Clerk then read the original bill through, 


located in a body, in conformity with the legal subdivisions | 
of the public lands, and after the same shall have beer sur- | 


if he be dead, his widow, or in case of her death, bis heirs | 


books and plats of his office, keep a register of all such | 


vert back to the Government, and be disposed of as other | 
and not a citizen of the United States, be at the time of | 


citizen of the same before the issuance of the patent, as | 
made and provided for in this act, shall be placed upon an | 
equal footing with the natural born citizens of the United | 


and that the registers and receivers of the several land | 


they are now entitled to receive when the same quantity o 


The first section of the bill was then again read | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will announce 
the question before the committee. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, to whom the bill was referred, 
reported it back tothe House, with sundry prop- i) ' 
ositions to amend, They propose to amend the || derstand, belongs to the whole community—to 
first section of the bill by inserting after the word || the whole people of the United States, Why 
‘States’? the words ‘‘ on the first day of January, || should it be, then, granted to these only who are 
| ©1852, who isnot the owner of any land, nor worth 
d of his or 
‘her land for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of 
‘ the provisions of this act ;’’ and the question inn- 


Mr. BEALE. I move to strike out the first 
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ments te the first section are acted upon, the 


be hereafter. 
Mr. HARRIS. Is it not in order, at the pres- 
ent time, to submit the motion to strike out the 


| gentleman’s motion will not be in order, It will 
| 
| 


king out. 
The CHAIRMAN, There is pending an 
mendment to the first section reported by the 
' Committee on Agriculture. 


gest, for the purpose of getting rightly started 
upon this bill, that the committee reporting it 
have made some amendments to the Will, as it 
now stands. There is an amendment to be of- 
fered in lieu of the first section, in the event that 
the amendments of the committee are adopted or 
rejected. The question recurs first upon the sec- 
tion submitted in lieu of the first section of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding 
of the Chair. An amendment to the amendment 


} Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I will sug- 


|| of the committee is now in order. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. I propose to 
|, submit an amendment to the amendment of the 
|| committee. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order, ‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Beae} obtained the floor, and moved to strikeout 
| the first section of the bill. 1 insist it is in order 

to entertain that motion at this time. It is, to be 
| sure, in order, before the vote can be taken, to 
| perfect the first section. Gentlemen may offer as 

many amendments to the first section, before the 

vote is taken upon the. motion to strike out, as they 
|| may deem proper. I insist that the gentleman's 
motion was in order, and that he is entitled to 
the floor to debate his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will stute, in- 
dependently of what has been stated by the gen- 
|| tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] that there 

is now pending an amendment to strike out the 
first section, and to insert, in its stead, a substi- 
tute. It is the decision of the Chair that two ques- 
tions to strike out the same matter cannot prop- 
' erly be before the committee at the same time. 
There is now also pending an amendment, re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture, to the 
original bill. When disposed of, other amend- 
ments, tending to the perfection of the first sec- 
tion of the bill, will be in order. An amendment 
| has already been introduced to strike out the first 
section, 
| Mr. HARRIS. Is it not an amendment pro- 
posing to strike out the whole bill after the enact- 
ing clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is pending an 
amendment to strike out the whole of the first sec- 
tion, There is also pending, the Chair believes, 
such an amendment as he states. The Chair will 
state, that the gentleman from Virginia {[Mr. 
Beare} rose in his place, and offered an amend- 
ment, which was ruled out of order, Then the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Camppert] obtained 
the floor, and expressed his intention of moving an 
amendment, when the gentleman rose to a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I move to strike out the 
first section, and, in its stead, to insert what | send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the 
amendment of the committee is now in order. 
|| The amendment of the gentleman from Iliinois is 

of another character, and therefore is not in order. 

Mr. MOORE, of Louisiana. I move to strike 

| out, in the sixth and seventh lines, the words “‘nor 
worth the sum of $500.”’ 

|, I cannot, Mr. Chairman, see that any good rea- 

|} son whatever can be ascribed for the introduction 

of these words in this bill. This land, as I un- 


1 


| notin the possession of $500 of real estate? There 
| is, again, this other powerful objection against the 
|| insertion of that restriction. [t throws out strong 

temptations to perjury; and you provide that land 
| be given to the man who will swear that he is 
| worth less than $500 worth of property. The 
| man who holds in possession property to the value 
| of $499 is entitled to the benefit of this measure, 











i 


entirely excluded. Is it fair—is it proper to make 


! 
offered to the first section of the bill by the Com- | while the man holding real estate worth $501 is 


ion, that until that amendment and other amend- 


|| this discrimination between a man owning prop- 
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erty of a certain value, and another owning prop- 
erty worth two dollars more? The conscientious 
man would be fearful that he valued his property 
too low, while the designing man would take an 
oath, without any hesitation whatever, that he 
was worth less than $500, although he knew that 
he was worth more. The object to he accom- 
plished, as | understand it, by this measure is to 
bring into cullivation our pan tic domain. Now, 
{ can very readily conceive that the greatest good 
will be derived from the cultivation of these lands 
by men who are worth a little over $500. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a man worth $1,000 emi- 
grated to the State of Louisiana, and settled upon 
a piece of land there in order to put it into culti- 
vation, it would be necessary for his object to hire 
the services of others to assist him in clearing the 
land. Money would have to be invested in axes 
and other implements of labor. Hle would have 
to purchase hoes, plows, horses and cattle, to 
effect the cultivation of the land. When the land 
had been cultivated it would be necessary—for in 
our country we raise cotton—for him to expend 
Under this 
ll others worth more than $500, 


money in the building of a gin-house. 
bill this man, anda 
would be ent 
f the privilege granted to this bill. For what 
reason has this distinction been instituted? By 
striking out the words proposed to be stricken out 
by my amendment, the poor man will not be ex- 
claded—not at all. He will still be enabled to 
ossess himself of the benefits of this homestead 
bill. He can still, by settling upon a quarter sec- 
tion of the public dom: in, and putting it into cul- 

tivation after five years’ residence, possess himself 
of its title. Influenced by these reasons, I make 
the motion to strike out the words ** worth more 
than 4500.’’ 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If the Clerk 
will just read the substitute for the first section of 
the bill, I think it will set this question all right, 
and come up to the precise idea which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Moone} desires. 

It was read, as follows: 


rely cut off from avalling themselves 


Chat any person who is the head of a family and a native 


born citizen of the United States, or any person who is the 


head of a family and bad become a citizen prior to the first 


day of January, {852, as required by the naturalization 
laws of the United States, shall, from and after the passage 
of this act, be eniitled to enter, free of cost, one quarter 
ection of vacant and unappropriated public lands, or a 
quantity equal thereto, to be located in a body in conform 
ity with the legal subdivisions of the public lands, and after 


the game shall have been surveyed. 


I do not intend to be troublesome to the House, 
for | have but one great object, if | know myself, 
which I have to accomplish, and that is, the pas- 
sage of this bill in a form acceptable to the coun- 
try. 

‘It will be seen that this section carries out the 
idea intended by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
ind all that in relation, for instance, to the $500 
restriction. We see that this section excludes the 
part objectionable to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, which requires the individual to come for- 
ward and make oath before making an entry, that 
he or she ts not worth the sum of $500, and has 
not disposed of his or her land for the purpose of 
obtainit vw the benefit of this act. So far as Iam 
concerned, | willtake the section either way, with or 
without the restraint, but [ believe the amendment 
offered in lieu of the first section of the bill, meets 
with theap probs ition of the majority of this House. 
I think so, at least, and if the House think proper 
to adopt thatin lieu of the first section of the bill, 
I am inclined to think that the bill is in as accept- 
ible shape as we, In all probability, shall get ‘it. 
So far as some gentlemen have suggested in rela- 
tion to foreigners, if [know myself, T repeat again, 
that my feelings 
ofany man. lt will co as far as he who goes fur- 
thest, under oan ala ee ae but I want, so 
far as the put i 


we as kind to foreigners as those 


- lands are concerned—so far as an 
inducement is he Id outin the bill—to let the public 
lands rest precisely upon the same principle that 
they do now; neither to add to, nor diminish, the 
inducement, so fer as foreigners are conce red. in 
regard to coming into this country. I want to 
leave that just as itis. This bill provides for all 
that are in the country, who were naturalized prior 
to the Ist January, P52. It provides for all those 
here, who are not citizens but inhabitants of the 
States or Territories, apon condition that they will 
come forward and make a declaration of their in- 
tention to become citizens; and their title inures 
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| 
to the land provided they are naturalized and be- 


come citizens. 


‘This leaves the land standing as 
it did before 


, holding out precisely, and no more, 


the inducements which were held out before this | 


bill shall have passed. 

Now, | make one appeal to the friends and the 
foes of this bill. ‘hisis a naked, cleah homestead 
proposition, which is intended to ameliorate and 
elevate the condition of our kind. I want to ap- 
, and to those 
friends, to desist upon this occasion 


ing amendments. Let us withhold our 


pet al to those who are oppost d to it 
who are its 
from offer 
argendments, and adopt this first section in the 





form most acceptable of the two proposed, The 
remainder of the bill is, | think, as perfect as we 
will be likely to make it. What will sat sfy one, 
will not satisfy another. It is impossible for us to 
pe arfect this bill to the satisfaction of every mem- 
ber of this body. ‘The Senate must do something. 
They will do something. And even if we were to 
make the bill perfect, going upon the ground that 
the Senate would do something, they would make 
it imperfect; and hence, if we leave it a 
perfect, we may take it for 
will do something Let us 
adopt, then, the amendment in lieu of the first 
section, and take the bill as itis. Let me appeal 
to the friends of the bill who have amendments to 
offer, to let them go over. Wecannot ail secure 


ittie 1m- 
cranted that the Senate 
towards its perle "LION, 


the adoption of our amendments. It is impossi- 


ble for that to be accomplished. It is impossible 


that we can frame such a bil! as will be acceptable 
to all. Wecannot do as Minerva, in old umes, 
who sprung from the brain of the [mperial Jove 
with a complete coat of armor. We cannot per- 


fect a bill emanating from a committee—emanating 
from members of this House, that would be com- 
pletely perfect in all its parts. Let us take the 
principle. Let us get the overawn nt comnmumiutted 
to this great policy y, and the defects and impertfec- 
tions of this bill will be cured hereafter. Shall 
we who are friendly to this bill, after this long 
struggle—after having routed the enemy, horse, 
foot, and dragoons; after having met them at all 
their strong points, demolished the mn in argument, 
and driven them from the field; shall we, from a 
contest among the friends of the measure, atter 
this struggle, see, like the Dead Sea fruit, all our 
toils and labors turn to ashes upon our lips? I 
appea | to the friend 
bear. Let it have a fair test. Let 
country ; 
upon it, 

Mr. SWEETSER. -I wish the House to per- 
mit me, although it may be technically out of 
order, in a five minutes’ speech, to reply to that 
yoiInt. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetimeof the eentleman 
from Tennessee |Mr. Jounson} has expired, but 
by the unanimous consent of the House, it will 
be competent for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Sw EETSER | Lo proceed, and not otherwise. 

{Cries of ** No!” ** No!’’] 


t go to the 
and if it is wrong, let the country pass 


Mr. SWEETSER. I wil! not occupy five 
minutes. 
Mr. STEVENS, « Pennsylvania i wish to 


make an inquiry of the Chair— 

Mr. SWEETSER. Does the Chair consider 
the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Tennessee as now pending ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Ohio is in possession of the floor. 

Mr. SWEETSER. Will the Chair indulge me 
amoment? The object I had in view was to re- 
ply to the gentlemau’s remarks which attack the 
amendment, and not the one which the gentleman 
from Louisiana made to the bill. He picked up 
his amendment of the 30th March, to which he 
directed his attention. My object is to reply to 
the points made upon that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That wil! bein order when 
the amendment comes up for consideration. 


No. The gentleman from 


Mr. SWEETSER. [donot wish to be out of 


order. 

Mr. CARTTER. Is the amendment of the 
rentleman from Louisiana before the House? 

TheCHAIRMAN. ‘Thegentieman from Lou- 
Isiana proposes to ame nd the amendme ni of the 
Committee on Agriculture, by striking out the 
words ** nor worth the sum of $500.” 

The question was then taken,.and the amend- 
ment was adopted, 

Mr. BEALE. I propose to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out ‘*g500,”’ and inserting ‘$1.’ 


3and enemies of this bill to for- | 


to carry those frants into t xecution. 


| have established a religion, &e., &e. 


| circle untrammeled, as it should be. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The committee have 
voted to strike out those words. 

Mr. BEALE. I move to strike out the w ords 
** 1852,”’ and in their place to substitute “ 1853 ” 
Is that. in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in order. 

Mr. BEALE. Mr. Chairman, I hes to give 
my opinion on this bill particularly , because it in- 
volves vital political principles that are 
he disrevarded. I can take but a limited view of 
this subject in the brief time allowed me. In this 
debate, the finger of scorn has been pointed to 
a certain class of politiet ins who have been de 
nominated Abstractionists. Mr. Madison, in his 
report of 1799, setting out ere true theory of Fed- 
eral powers, and Mr. J effer ,ine arrying out this 
theory in the practical app lication of our affairs 


just 


about to 


durin o” his administre ati Oo a. are the prominent of- 
fenders of this class, and to those who would direct 
its action to theaeccomplishment of selfish and sec- 
tional purposes. | belo: ig to the school of 1799. 
If the plain construction of the Constitution in the 


éarly and best days of the Republic is right and 


true, this bill is in violation of such opinions and 
the practices growing outof them. No onedoubt: 
the } just pt »werof this Government to raise money. 


But any one at all conversant with co: stitutional 

law , OU rht 
r 
t 


: 
carry With it an unlimited discretion in the use and 
application of money. The objects to which Con 
gress may make a just application of money, or of 
public property, are limited by the specific grants 
contained in the C onstitution, or to such other in- 


} 
aiso to 


know that this power does not 


cidental powers only as are nece ssary and p yroper 
This may 

itis barely possible 
that Congress ought to have had the power to sup- 


all have been done in error. 


press the liberty of speech and of the press, to 
But the facts 


are otherwise. This Government is derivative 1 


| its character, and has no beneficiary powers. That 


has been reserved to the States and to the domestic 
The people 
and theStates, in the fundamental law, have chosen 
to intrust to you that class of power by which, 
and by which only, you may work out the public 
| good. Can any one point out such grants of 
power in the Constitution, or such incidents, as 
would characterize this bill as anecessary mode of 
procuring the public good in conformity to the 
fundamental law? It is scarcely pretended. It is 
= of as an act of supreme beneficence—our 
lings of kindness and humanity are appealed to 
—it is based merely upon the old, and I had hoped 
the expl ded, doctrine of Federalism, that we are 
| neither bound by the will of our constituents nor 
constitutional limitations, but may legislate at will 
for the public welfare. 1 would ask Democrats— 
who will forgive this repetition—have you any 
means of promoting the public welfare, except 
you confine your legislation within the pale of 
| the Constitution? Have not the people and the 
States chosen to limit your action by the primor- 
dial law? If this is not so—if this conclusion is 
an abstraction, where, [ ask, but in yourown wil 
and pleasure, is the limitation to the most wild, 
experimental, and chimerical projects of legislation? 
Will gentlemen be so good as to point out what 
project may not he undertaken and, therefore, 
justified, because of the reason that it admits of 
the application of money, or is characterized by a 
lofty beneficence? You have, therefore, no con- 
stitutional power to pass this bill. 

You are also mone ed in the passage of this 
ill by solemn ec "om pa When Virginia and other 
States ceded a large amount of those lands, it was 
upon the clear and well-known conditions that 
they were to be used for the express purpose of 
paying the debts and detraying the general charges 
and expenditures of this Government. Did you 

not accept them upon those lerms, and, having so 
aacepied them, are you not bound, in ood faith, 
to keep holy and untouched the terms-of the con- 
tract?) But some say, in answer to this view, 
‘‘ Virginia was a party to the contract of the 
Constitution of 1739, and by her consent placed 
the public lands «at the disposal of this Govern- 
| ment.” The disposal of those lands had been 
placed there before—there was no change ex- 
pressed or contemplated in the transfer to the new 
Government. In proof of the assertion, there 
was no change in the action of the Government in 
this relation for many years ‘of the good time of 
| the Republic. Those lands acquired by purchase, 
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1852. 


.s well as by don sed 
out in the cession act of 1784. aves 
constrnetion the Government itself 
We 


dvancement in Government affairs, but 


ation, were used for thepur poses 


: : You have, 
therefore, the : : : 
put upon this matter for the last forty years. 
} i . - 

have had 


a evolution would abrogate previously- 


that 
existing contracts in relation to pecuniary matters. 
But suppose we had, what is the practice of na- 
,es in regard to this matter: 
npe pay to the United States 
‘of franes for captures made 
of American property under the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of France after severnl revolutions ¢ 
Shall our Government feel itself less bound to 
observe its pecuniary contracts, especially when 
it is remembered that this cession ol lands by 

States at the period when made removed 
and creatly contributed to 
Do not tell me of 
the public lands 
renerous and 


tions in our own 
. Pp} 


Did not Louis Fh 


twenty-five millions 





the 
existing impediments, 
the formation of the Union? 

bestowal of 


precedents in the 
acts of a 


heretofo e; they were 
unthinking beneficence to our own people strug 


of settlement in a new 
country, Without a ; your 
legitimate power. You may, for the effect it would 
my judgment, as well refer to the pre- 


2s 
cling with the difficulties | 
cautious reference to 


have upon 
cedents of 


lecislation violative of the rights of 
speech and the liberty of the press of a former 
period. I 
opposed to what | esteem as fundamental! political 
truth. The very act, however, which you are 
about to perpetrate will probably be heralded as a 
precedent hereafter to weaken the force of consti- 
tutional obhgation, and to break up this noble 
fabric of constitution and law into a convenient ma- 
chinery to advance sectional and party interest, or 
to manage more efficiently a pre sidential elec ion. 
The sole argument made use of in this debate to 
sustain the constitutionality of this measure, is the 


disregard legislative precedent when 


mere assertion that the prominent object of the 
Government in the acquisition of new territory, 
was to its settlement. That settlement was a con- 
sequence foreseen; that it was an element entering 
into and controlling, to some extent, the idea of 
‘ts value, is true; that its cultivation, including the 
building up of towns and cities, with a wide-spread 
civilization, Was anticipated, is pr ybable, and form- 
ed, if you choose, a laudabie motive for action. 
But are we not brought back to the inquiry, Dor 
the object to be attained justify you in this de- 
scription of means for its accomplishment? And 
does not the history of both the transfer and ac- 
quisition by purchase of those lands, give a very 
different, but the true view of the object intended 
by the Government? The Conventional Govern- 
ment required of the States the donations that were 
made. Could,] ask,the Convention which formed 
the Constitution, have intended to violate the terms 
of the contract so recently made with the States? 
Were not those transfers made for the purpose of 
obtaining money for the uses of the Central Gov- 
ernment ata period of great financial difficulty ? 
And were not those acquired by purchase used 
and disposed of for the identical purposes, to wit, 
to pay the debt and defray the general charges and 
expenditures of the Government? 

If this is fancy and not fact, why, then, you 
can not only give them away, as you now con- 
templates but you can also hire men out of the 
moneys of the Treasury, both to settle and to enl- 
tivate those lands; which is not pretended. The 
argument based upon settlement proves too much, 
and therefore is fallacious. 

Sut suppose those barriers to the passage of this 
bill were removed, then is it 
Is it in conformity to the plan of our ancestors to 
advance the f Is not the 











wise and prudent? 


of man? 
scheme of protecting the life, liberty, and prope 
ty of men sufficient of itself? 
advancement in this country of all that constitutes 
national creatnessand individual happiness, answer 
this question. Can gentlemen show an instance in 
the long history of our race, when covernmental 
bounties were ever bestowed, except in the most 
corrupt times, and for most corrupt 
Bounties and despotism are near of kin to each 
other. Your system of pensions, running into 
sinecures on the one hand, and of flogging and 
ball-chaining in the Navy on the other, are weak 
imitations of European policy, that are hostile 
alike to the genius of our institutions and the sen- 
timents of our people. Let us keep clear of both. 
Let us leave men to pursue their own good in their 
own way. God has implanted in the heart of 


best interests 





Let the successful 





Urposes : 
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man a self-love that impels him with sufficient 
speed, and needs not governmental propulsion. 
Let us-make clear his way, and take care only 
that he does not run toul 


[his is as much, and perhaps more 


x the rights of others. 
than govern- 
ment has ever ellec ted ulywhere or at 
Beware of bounties. It 
character and intrepid perseverance which “has 


any time. 


destroys that energy of 


spread a high civilization trom the Atlanuc to the 
Pacific ocean, and whic 
benevolences could never have effected. 

W hat Democrat can go for this bill, when the 


argument In its support ; 


h the drones of gifts and 


ssumes aS a vovernment 
duty to interfere and direct the labor, skill, and 


capital, by holding the temptation of bounties to 


a free peopie, a id controluny bor bY legisSialve 
bribe? Men manage their own atiairs better than 
vovernment can do it for them, l‘o be let alone 


is In Most instances a great 
liberty. The pecuhar 
country wul, by th law of demand and supply, 
direct the labor and pursuits of community. i 
Will you, at the expense of the rights of the 


sovereignly 


blessing Of politica 
i 


condition of things in 


and dignity of the State governments, 


induce the people ot the United States to look up 
to this Federal Government as the only and sole 
dispensers ot gills aud ol bounties—indeed, the 
great beneficiary of the people, to the dis redit 
and disrepute of their State governments, who have 


lesS means to bribe with so ivisn a ha d. 


Again, as the public lands |! elong to all the peo- 
ple of the United States, does not yo ir bull violate 
all ideas of equality, and therefore of justice, In 
bestowing it in such a manner that its benefits will 
only accrue loa part of the people? 

Have you not, by the act of 1546, pledged the 
moneys arising from the sale of the public lands 
for the redemption of the penne ipal and payme it 
of the interest of some §40,000,000 expended in 
prosecuting the Mexican war? and does not this 
vill, if it pass into law, violate that s ylemn and 
volunt uy pledge, so recently made ? 

Suppose so nnprobable a suggestion as that the 
Representatives of the manufacturing States should 
favor the passage of this bil for the reason, that 
if you withhold the means by 


; sed j rt a scenes Ml } fel 

piacer ite tne puvile lreasury for the sale ot the 
| os 4 | ’ eer t 

public lands, you thereby induce the neces ty lll 


which money Wii be 


case of emergency Of causing an increase of duly 


on foreign importations by which the interest of 
. al | F > ‘ 
your own peculiar labor ts advanced. But sup- 
pose this eilect were to follow, Ww ill it not operate 
in another point of view greatly to your Injury 
Why are the people of the Northeast eng wed in 


manufactures? Because they occupy a sterile soil, 
a rigid climate, a dense po ulation, cheap labor, 
ured tal. Why 


| an excess of capit 
of the Svuth, the Southwest, and the 


and have au 
ire those 


Northwest consumers of the products of your in- 


renuity ? 


1 ’ 
virgin soil, a bland and genial climate, a Sparse 


For causes pre isely the reverse—a rich 


population, high price of favor, wit 
niarv means. Do you not hasten a condition of 
things in the West that will change the 


h less pecu- 


relations 
it present existing, much to your disadvantage ! 
How long will the people of the West pay tra: 
portation and profits on articles that they will 
make then as cheaply as you do now? 

A strong objection may be made to this bill 
When thos 
lands are given away, no dollar can 


your Treasury from that source. You will then 


from its pecuniary consequences. 


come into 





’ : 
sive to look to other means of revenue to susta 





costs « { the system incurre d Dy surveys, re- 
visters’ offices, General Land Office at this piace, 
with the payment of Indian annuities 


already amounting to many millions ident to 





the purchase of those lands. 
Gentlemen may think it patriotic if thev advance 


the interest of their particular Sthte or district 


This may be so. Butto havea regard to equality 
nis may sO. Hutto ave a regard t peqguaily 
of rights, to justice, to constitutional obligation, 


constitutes, in my opinion, a much better, and the 
American definiti mn of tha erm. 

Mr. SWEETSER. Mr. Chairman, my object 
in rising 1s not to speak to the pro forma amend- 
rentieman from Virginia, 
but to reply to the remarks of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr.Jounson.] Iam at 
issue with him, and with his amendment to the 
original bill, which was submitted to the House 
on the 30th March last, the principles of which 


ment of the h rable 


amendment he has made the subject of his re- 


marks this day. 


That amendment limits the benefits of 


measure to native citizens, and to forerg 





are residents and citizens of he | ed States « 
the Ist day of January, 185” 
Now, e.9 im oppose i V ic niftat 
I am im favor of extend this unty of the 
Government to the landless, now r ents of the 
United States, irrespective | \ nitation as to 
the pia eort e of the rth l t wish to 
be misunder tood int athe to this matter l ' 
in favor of the bill and the principles it involves, 
in the most liberal sens d do not wish to see 
any invidious distinct ! betwee! tive 
born, or naturalized citiz Nor dol wi 
confine its provisions to ext ! sot 
his countrv. Itiss id if«w ex nd i é t 
to the future, it will e 1 Invitation toe 
ndless of Europe ts I de e that é 
whole world may know anda ‘ é ‘ 
icence of this Government; and that 1 \ 
proclaims an invitatt to the downtrodden and 
famished Irishman, the prudent and tery 
Dutchman, and the landless and dest te of all 
countries. That the United States of America 
has enough and to spare, ‘ \ dot! 
not im} yverish, or withhold enrich.” We 
have territory enough for all that will ek ! 
hores and become tillers of the 2 é 
is to brine our vaca inds into cultivation, and 
to develop our resource We want for tha 
pose strong arms and patriotic hearts, and we care 
not from what country they come, | t what pe 
riod they arrive, if they come wt Intention 
of making our happy ¢« try their ho and east 
their lot among us, and are W to take up 
their rode on out W est trol ‘ e th 
declaration of intention to n of ‘ 
United States Let t 1 ¢ r and take posses 
sion: and after an occupancy ot Jit ws, and 
when they shall have perfected the ention, 
by becoming citizens in conformity to lay , they 
shall have my vote, und the aid of my voice, to 
extend to them the benefi 3 of this bil 
Sir, I regret that my liberal and honora friend 
should have seen fit to offer an ame dn . dto 
lend his aid to a pro iat Ww m the 
beauty and throw a shade over t rreat measure 
"he honorable rentleman W I ollect that, in a 
our contests, when We if \ ‘ . Ww 
the case i thre ite Mex i war,) the f era 
upon our shore : i ind cifizens, Vv leeread 
and shed tne Ly] od for the honor ¢ < fl ro 
every battle-field in Mexico Many a \ 
spirit, who ha manifested ittachment tor out 
Government by ! und our flag, has 
brother, perhay 1father, Who nh ' luced 
to seek out our cou for | f home, by 
the inducements held out in this hill, ind may be 
now on the billow, with all he possesses, and 


that Is dear to him, stimu ited by the provisio! 


of this bill. 


Sir, since this measure has been mooted in Con 
cress, and sustained by an ¢ htened ex or 
of public opinion, the wnvietion has been fixed 
upon the country that our } lie don nm must be 
surrendered to the actual sett to the m who 
would cle ir up the w Ider ess, Getet tronti . 
and submit to depriv 1, ¢ ise | death, f 
the benefit of a coming generation, b¢ hy 
has been, and will always be, the fate of the pro 
neer. Sir, the object of the Governn istod 
charge the trust, and to so dispose of the 


domain that the whole people will be fairly dealt 





DY, ind that the lands may be brought to enlis 
vation, the resources of the ee trv develoned, 
and the improved lands share the burdens of Gov 
ernment by taxation. 

That object being accomplished, w in enligh 
ened statesman ever inquire whe ther this mis hty 
work has been accomplished by « native-born 
zen, or a foremuer, 01 twh dt foreienet 
emigrated ? I think not. 

| confess that my de re re to extend the 
bles sings that will result from this measure t the 
whole race. 

Yet I shall content myself witl yand all the 
srmendments which the committee may make to 
the bill. If I cannot embraceall, | | not picture 
to the committee t! e pectaci of a brother or 
father, of a fi inate ft n, Who emigr ited in time 
to be a recipe t—- who may tt down beside a 


more fortunate reéia mn, nd pay sl 25 for their 
lands. Such a picture Would not be gratifying 


the honorable gentleman who advocates this amend- 
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ment,and whose heart is so warm in favor of the 
great principles involved. It has been my good for- 
tune nitherto lo agree with him. 

The question was taken upon Mr. 
amendment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ilinows. I would ask 
pow, if an amendment tothe amendment of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] is in 
order ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Not now in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I move to amend 
the first section by striking out the word ‘‘cit- 
izen,’’ and inserting the word ‘‘resident.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That is an amendment to 
the original section, and is not in order until the 
pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I supposed that the amend- 
ment had been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the 
committee has not yet been voted upon, 

Mr. TOWNSHE ND. I move to strike out the 
words “‘native born’’ in the second line, and the 
remainder in that line after the word ‘‘States,”’ 
and then the third, fourth, and fifth lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not 
now in order. 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. Will it be in 
order to move to strike out the entire original bill, 
and offer a substitute for it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not, in the opinion 
of the Chair. 

Mr. BROWN. 
mentr 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Is it in 
order to say a word in opposition to that amend- 
mentr 

The CHAIRMAN. 
opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
made upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not an amendment 
offered since the committee went into session, 
and therefore not debatable under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to strike out the 
whole amendment proposed by the committee 
which reported the bill. 

Mr. STUART. That is the pending amend- 
ment. A motion to strike that out cannot be in 
order as an amendment to an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis equivalent to a ques- 
tion upon the original amendment, and is not 
therefore in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would modify the amendment 
if lam entitled tothe floor. I move to strike outall 
after the word ** fifty-two.’’ I understand it has 
been amended on the motion of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, {Mr. Moore,] by striking out the five- 
hundred-dollar qualification. 1 know no reason 
why aman who ownsa farm inone of the old States, 
and sells it for the very purpose of improving his 
condition in a new State, and takes the proceeds 
of his labor with him, should not be allowed the 
benefits of this bill precisely the same as a man 
who sells his personal property. I can see no 
reason in tt. If a man chooses to remove from 
one of the old States into a new State and settle 
there, let him sell his own land in the old State; 
let him go and improve this land. As was well 
said by the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Moore,] the great object is to have the land culti- 

vated, and it is not desirable that it should be cul- 
tivated by poor men altogether. 

Mr. CARTTER. 
he would not become landless after he has sold it? 

Mr. STEVENS. But there is a provision that 
a man who has sold his land for the purpose 
of going there shall not be entitled. I wish to 
strike that out. Let him sell his lands for the 
purpose of emigrating to that country. Let him 
take the proceeds of it. Let him lay out his 
money in that country, and improve the land. It 
would be a very unhappy conditioh in society if 
that country was to be settled altogether by pau- 
pers—by men who had no means. I do not wish 
to enlarge upon the subject. I make the sugges- 
tion because it is in accordance with the spirit of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
{[Mr. Moore,} which, I think, was a very proper 
one. 


Mr. JOHNSON, 


3EALE’S 


What is the pending amend- 
} 4 


It is not in order, in the 


There has been no speech 


of Tennessee. 


By the per- 


I wish to ask my friend if 


mission of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 


Srevens,] I will make a single remark. 
which he wishes incorporated in the first section 


is clearly embraced in the substitute which I have 


proposed for the first section of thebill. It strikes 
out all in regard to the selling of property. 

Mr. STEVENS. What! understand is, that 
we are first to amend this, and if we cannot get it 
right, then we will take the vote upon the amend- 
ment, and after we have taken the vote upon his 
we can amend no further. I modify my amend- 
ment by striking out all after the words ‘* who is 
not the owner of Jand,’’ the balance of the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Agriculture, as follows: 

** And who has not disposed of his or her land for the 
purpose of obtaining the benefit of the provision of this 
act.”’ 

Mr. McMULLIN. I understand the object of 
the amendment of the gentleman over the way, is 
to allow those persons to sell theirland and emigrate 
to the West, so as to become the beneficiaries of 
this law. I hope it will not be the pleasure of the 
House to adopt that amendment. A gentleman 
upon my right Says: Suppose the man sells fifty 
acres? There is a general provision in this bill 
which provides that persons must not be worth 
five hundred dollars who avail themselves of the 
benefits of this law. 

A Voice. ‘That has been stricken out. 

Mr. McMULLIN. That, | understand, has 
been stricken out. The committee, then, has 
thwarted one of the objects of the committee who 
reported this bill. I beg gentlemen to remember 
that if you adopt theamendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] and allow 


| persons to sell their lands so as to accept the ben- 


| is to deny to a man owning land an equality of 


efits of this law, you will defeat one of the great 
objects of the friends of the bill. A man may go 
further, and sell $50,000 worth of land. It is the 
purpose, as I understand, of the friends of this 
bill to allow only such persons to receive at the 
hands of the Government one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, as are unable to purchase homes 
from the Government. 
Mr. AVERETT. 


league whether he contends that this Government 


| rights with other citizens, simply because he owns 


land ? 


Mr. McMULLIN resumed: I do not mean to 


| discuss the question of equality with him. My 


| we pass do operate unegally and unjust? 


colleague discussed that question the other day, 
and he is too intelligent not to know that one half 
of the laws passed by Congress are not equal. It 
is contrary to the legislation of your countr y that 
all law shall operate equally and alike. 
my colleague know—does j 
this House know, that one half of the laws which 
1 say 
here in my place, as one of the friends of this bill, 
thatif we go on and allow amendment after amend- 
ment, you may make this bill so objectionable, 
that y friends will be compelled to vote against 
it. I do hope that those gentlemen who, in good 
faith, choose to vote for this bill, will not allow 
this amendment to prevail. I repeat again, if this 
provision is stricken out, I shall be compelled to 
vote against the bill. I will not allow myself to 
give one hundred and sixty acres of land to an in- 
dividual who has the means to purchase a home 
from the Government. The object of this bill is 
to be charitable to the poor. The rich men of the 
country have advantages enough now in the ordi- 
nary legislation of the country; and here they are 
coming forward again to amend this bill so as to 
allow them to be benefited still further. I trust 
that the gentleman over the way |Mr. Srevens} 
will withdraw his amendment. If he will not, | 
appeal to gentlemen on each side of the House, 
who are disposed to go for this bill, and pass it in 
good faith, to vote it down; and I bee gentiemen, 
who are the friends of this bill, to remember fur- 
thermore, that every gentleman who intends to 
vote against the bill, will vote for every amend- 
ment presented, so as to make the bill as objec- 
tionable as possib ile. I beg gentlemen to be on 
their guard. I know enough of this sort of legis- 
lation not to know that the enemies of the bill will 
resort to every possible legislative strategy to de- 
feat it by indirection. 

Mr. STUART. If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will allow me to say, I deem it the most im- 
yortant thing for the States in which these lands 
™ as connected with the whole subject of this 
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The idea || eat population may come into the States, 


I wish to know of my col- | 


Does not | 
not every member of 


bill, to strike out this limitation, so that the very | 
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0 
which the character of the measure is suse eptib _ 

Mr. McMULLIN. I hope my friend wil] 
pardon me, but my time is short. “I beg gentle- 
men to remember that there are but few members 
from the old States who are going to vote for this 
bill, and that those of us who represent the old 
States must look to our own interests 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

The question was then taken upon Mr. Sre- 
VENS’s amendment, and it was agreed to, 

Mr. SACKET"’ ." Is an amendment in order 
which would strike out the whole amendment of- 
fered by the Committee on Public Lands, and also 
a part of the original sections? I desire to offer an 
amendment which embraces a small portion of the 
original section and the entire amendment of the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment 
pending, the Chair believes, reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SACKETT. From 
Agriculture, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the 
Chair, an amendment is only admissible which 
applies to the amendment reported by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SACKETT. I willstate my amendment, 
that the Chair may see precisely what I wish to 
embrace. I wish to strike out all after the word 
‘*every,’’ in the original section, to and including 
the word “ shall,”? which would comprehend the 
entire amendment proposed to be inserted by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That will not be in order 
until the committee have acted upon the amend- 
mend of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr.SACKETT. Thatisan amendment which 
I desire to submit at some proper time. 

Mr. PARKER. 1 move further to amend the 
amendment by striking out the words ‘* who is 
not the owner of any land.”’ 

I think if the committee will direct their atten- 
tion to that matter for one moment, they will see 
that it ought to be done. I regard it as very im- 
portant. “I wish to direct the attention of the 
committee to this fact, that there are frequently 
large families, who, upon the decease of the head 
of “the family, have the real estate divided out 
amongst them. That real estate becomes actually 
invested in them—in each member of the family of 
some ten or twelve. It is cut up into small par- 
cels, and each member of the family probably will 
not own an amount exceeding fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of the old homestead. If this 
feature of the bill is retained, it will debar all the 
members of that family who may be heads of 
families from acquiring .any advantages by virtue 
of this bill until they have sold the little estate 
they have in land. They cannot avail themselves 
of it until that is done. It is possible they might 
meet with a purchaser and thus obviate the diffi- 
culty, but that could not always be, and they would 
thus have inducement to sacrifice the little estate 
they may have for the purpose of acquiring new. 
I think, however, it is wrong in principle, as my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens] has al- 
ready indicated. You do not wish to make these 
Western States an asylum for the poor alone. As 
the bill now stands a man may own a million of 
dollars of personal estate, but if he have one hun- 
dred dollars of real estate he cannot avail himself 
of the benefits of this measure. I did not rise to 
consume any length of time. 

Mr. BEALE made a few remarks in opposition 
to the amendment, which will be found incorpo- 
rated in his previous speech. 

‘The question was then taken on Mr. Parker’s 
amendment, and it was agreed to, 

Mr. SACKETT. I propose to strike out the 
words, ‘‘and who has not disposed of his or her 
land for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of 
the provisions of this act.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Those words have already 
been stricken out. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then! would inquire of the 
Chair whether the amendment of the Committee 
on Agriculture has been so disposed of that an 
amendment to it is now in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. A part of the amendment 

et remains to be acted on. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then I move to strike out 
the words, ‘‘ on the first day of January, 1852.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion 
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that that amendment is not in order, because it is 
equivalent to a vote on the oe a of the amend- 
sania The question now pending 18 on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. ; 

Mr. SACKETT. Then I move, as a pro forma 
amendment, to strike out **52, and insert ** o4. 

I hope the committee will indulge me ina little 
latitude of remark upon this very limited amend- 
ment. My object in offering it Is to say a few 
words on the subject of the classification, or rather 
the limitation of the citizens to whom the bounties 
of this bill are to apply. I think that all these 
limitations should be stricken out. ; ; 

Now, if I understand the objects of this bill, 
one of the great and important objects to be ob- 
tained by it is, that the public lands may become 
settled, occupied, and cultivated; and that the con- 
sequences to the Government, to grow out of the 
bill, are consequences to arise from the settlement 
and cultivation of the public lands. — If that be so, 
clearly there should be no distinction as to who 
should have the right of enjoying the bounties 
provided by this bill. , 

Now, this bill is not solely intended as a gratu- 
ity. If itis intended as a gratuity, why, then, 
the bounty is only provided for a certain class of 
citizens. This is wrong in principle. But gratu- 
ity is not the great foundation on which the bill 
stands. Itisa bill, according to its title, for the 
settlement of the public lands, to promote agri- 
culture, to promote commerce, to promote manu- 
factures—in other words, to promote the general 
interests of the country. The benefits offered by it 
are indeed of immense consequence to the people; 
but that is not the sole principle on which it stands. 
If this be so, what propriety is there in saying 
that any one particular citizen or class of citizens 
shall be the beneficiaries under the law, or instru- 
mentality through which this benefit shall arise to 
the Government? If benefit is to arise to the Gov- 
ernment, it will arise from the occupation of the 
land by one citizen as well as by another. I in- 
tend, at the proper time, to move to strike out all 
that part of the bill that provides for this limita- 
tion, so that the section will read, that every citi- 
zen of the United States, of the age of twenty-cne 
years, shall be entitled to the benefits of the law. 
If we are to act upon the principle which the par- 
ticular friends of this bill say it is based upon, I 
can see no propriety in the distinction provided, 
that limits its benefits to heads of families, and 
cuts off every young man in the country. I be- 
lieve in the soundness of the principle which I 
have stated. Iam in favor of the passage of a 
bill based upon such a principle; I believe it will 
promote agriculture; I believe it will promote com- 
merce; I believe it will advance the general inter- 
est of the community. I am in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the measure, but let the nation at large, 
and all the citizens at large, have the benefit of the 
provisions of the bill, 

| will not now undertake to say what my views 
may be, in regard to the details of this particular 
bill. But in regard to this section, I wish to state 
that, at the proper time, I shall move an amend- 
ment to give each citizen, after he has attained the 
age of twenty-one years, the benefit of the provis- 
ions of this bill. 

I am also in favor of securing its provisions to 
such adopted citizens and foreigners who are per- 
manent residents here, as may wish to avail them- 
selves of it—lI have no fear of the influence of 
farmers, cultivators of the soil, whether born in 
this or a foreign country. ° 

Mr. HOWARD. Iam opposed to the amend- 
ment, for the reason that it enlarges the operation 
of the bill. We are told that the object of this bill 
is to provide, gratuitously, homes for the poor. 
Now, | wish to know under what provision of the 
Constitution we have a right to establish charities 
within the States, or elsewhere? Have wea right 
to give away the public treasure for the purpose 
of establishing charitable institutions in any State? 
And if we have no right to give away the public 
money, by what species of reasoning do you ar- 
rive at the conclusion that we have a right to give 
away the public lands, or any other public prop- 
erty, to create a great national alms-house for the 
benefit of the people of this country? Sir, it strikes 
me that there is no sound distinction, and that 
none can be drawn between the public lands and 
other public property, in the power to give away. 
We have no right to give away the public money 
or the public property for these objects. It does 
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not come within any of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which clothe us with Federal power. 

But, if it were constitutional, where is this thing 
to stop? This year you give to the poor men the 
public lands. Next year, the men who live in the 
cities wil come and say, ** You have given away 
our public property, you have given away the 
common property, in which we are all 
ested ——— 

Mr. CABLE, of Ohio, (interrupting.) I rise 
to a question of order. ‘The five-minute rule re- 
quires that the speakers shall confine themselves 
to speaking in favor of, or in opposition to, the 
pending amendment, and not go mto the merits 
of the bill at large. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands 
that the rule requires gentlemen to confine them- 
selves to the discussion of the amendment before 
the committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. Iam doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was about to 
say that he does not think the gentleman from 
Texas is wandering from the question now before 
the committee. 


Mr. HOWARD. 


inter- 


I am confining myself to 


| the merits of the amendment, which enlarges the 


operation of the bill. 

Well, sir, what is to be the result of this thing? 
Why, next year the men who are not land-own- 
ers—the manufacturers, the mechanics, and arti- 
sans— will come and say, ** You have given away 
the public lands in which we were jointly inter- 
ested; we do not understand farming; we cannot 
avail ourselves of this law; but inasmuch as you 
have given away our property, now make us 
equal by giving us money with which to buy 
bread, and fuel, and raiment.’’ And how can 
you answer them? Sir, this bill, in my humble 
estimation, is a wilder scheme of socialism than 
the French socialist ever dreamed of in his wildest 
visions. What did heask for? All he everasked 
was, that the Government should furnish him em- 
ployment by which he could earn the means of 
procuring food and raiment. But now you come 
and say that you will buy lands and actually give 
a farm and a home to every man in the country 
who is not worth a certain amount, or, rather, to 
every man, no matter how much he may be worth 
—for I believe the limitation has been stricken 
out. Sir, where is all this thing to stop?) What 
is to be the end of it? When once you embark 
in this system of national largess—of federal do- 
nation, there will be no end to the evils of it. 
One partition of lands will be followed by another, 
and the gift of land by that of money and food. 

Sir, itis one of the signs of the times not the 
least significant, that almost all the candidates for 
the Presidency—* old fogies ’’ and all—have de- 
clared themselves in favor of some provision of 
this sort. And how long will it be, if you em- 
bark in this system, before the presidential office 
will be put up at auction to the candidate who 
will promise the largest donations to the landless 
in the shape of homes and farms? 

1 believe that this measure, if it prevails, is one 
fraught with infinite mischief, and that it will have 
precisely the opposite effect from that which is 
contemplated by the distinguished gentleman who 
introduced it, and whose motives in this matter | 
know are good. I have lived on the frontier long 
enough to see the operation of all such measures 
as this. Wherever you give away property, the 
possessor of that property, who acquires it for 
nothing, esteems it at little or no value, and is 
willing to transfer it for a very moderate compen- 
sation. The natural result of this measure will be 
to throw the public domain into the hands of a few 


monopolists, and to place it beyond the reach of 


the honest cultivator, who desires a home for him- 
self and his family. This has uniformly been the 
effect of holding lands at so cheap a rate as to in- 
duce large investments of capital in its purchase. 

The question being upon Mr. Sacxerr’s amend- 
ment, to strike out **two’’ and insert * four’’— 

Mr. SACKETT, by unanimous consent, with- 
drew it. 

Mr. STANLY. 
section ? 

The CHA'RMAN. Wotuntil the vote is taken 
upon the amendment offered by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is it in order to amend that 


I desire to amend the original 


That is not now in order. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. But is not an 
amendment now in order to this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. he Chair will again state 
that an amendment is not in order until the vote 
has been taken upon the amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Agriculture 

Mr. MANN. I have an ame 
wish to offer to the section 
enth line. 

} 


The CH AIRMAN. It is not in order until the 


vote has been taken upon the 


ndment which I 


to come in im the elev- 


pendins “amend 

ment, 
Mr. MANN. ‘That is the very amendment 
which | wish toamend. I wish to offer an amend 


ment to that amendment, to come im in the elev 
enth line. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


form the gentleman that the part pro} osed to be 


The Chair must iain in 
amended by him ts not the amendment of the Com 
mittee on Agriculture, but a part of the original 
section; and it is not, therefore, in order 

taKken upon the amend 
ment offered by the Committee on Agriculture; and 
it was not agreed to, 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. I ask now, if 
an amendment is in order to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, {M1 
which I understand is now before the ¢ 


om 
he question was then 


Jounson,] 


tritnitles 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no further 
amendment to the original action, it will be in 
order. 

Mr. SACK ETT. 1] ivean amendment to ofier 
to the original section. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to offer an amend 
ment to the original section. Ll move to strike out 


the word **citizen,”’’ and insert the word ** res 
dent.’ 

Mr. Chairman, this is the substance of a 
amendment which I did intend to offer to t 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr 
Jounson.} I am aware (hat amendments are fre- 
quently resorted to by the enemies of a measure 
for the purpose of securing its 


rejection. But, sir, 
in offering the principle which my amendme nt is 
intended to assert, | apprehend that Iam in no 
danger of rendering myself obnoxious to any such 
charge; because, I yield to no man upon this 
floor, in sincerity and zeal, for the legislative as 

sertion of the great principle contained in this bill 

Indeed I feel a little of remorse that | did not avail 
myself of the sixty minute instead of the five min 

ute rule, to which | am now confined, for the pur- 
pose of giving utterance tomy views upon ‘this 
great question; not that I have the vanity to 
suppose that I could add anything new to that 
which has already been so ®loguently 


,8o strongly, 
so fervently, and so areumentatively urged by the 
several distinguished gentlemen who have partic 1- 
pated in this discussion, and in doing so,an earn- 
est expectation which very many of my constit- 
vents had just reason to entertain would have been 
realized, and another voice, feeble as it is, would 
have been heard in this Hall, in vindication of the 
rights of oppressed labor. 

The amendment which I propos 
bill of what I conceive to 
and an unjust restriction. 


, relieves the 
bean odious distinction, 
; Instead of confining the 
benefits of the measure to the native-born citizen, 
or natural citizen, it gives ita wider range, and 
allows all those who are heré¢ afier to come to this 
country with the intention of making it their resi- 
dence—of making it their homes. I desire that 
when they shall come here and declate their in 
tention, under the laws of the United States, to 
become naturalized citizens of this Republic, they 
shall be placed upon an equal footir g with those 
of their countrymen more fortunate than them- 
selves, and who, by this bill, are made participants 
in all the benefits and all! the 
intended to confer. 


privileges w hich it is 


If I correctly comprehend the principle upon 
which this whole measure rests, it is not, as it has 
been represented to be, an actual giftof a hundred 
and sixty acres of the public domain to all who 
are willing to receive it, but it isa sale made by 
the Government to the citizen for a valuable con- 
sideration, indeed a more valuable cunsideration 
than $1 25 per acre. The settler, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, instead of paying for the land 
in gold and silver, pays for it with the labor of his 
own hands; this is the only difference. Under 
our present system, the foreigner can pur hase 
with money as much land as he may see fit. By 
what rule, then, would you exclude the same claas 
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of people from paying for one hundred and sixty 
acres with his labor instead of dollars and cents? 
If the danger consists in allowing foreigners to 


hold real estate in this country before they have 
become naturalized citizens, the objection is as 
forcible in the one case as in the other; nay, more 
so, because when a foreigner pays with his money 
for the land he purchases from the Government, 
he feels under no particular obligations to the Gov- 
ernment; but when he will receive under the gen- 
erous and humane provisions of this bill, he will 
feel inspired with sentiments of the profoundest 
gratitude to the Government of his adoption. ] 
do not belong to that class that tremble and grow 
pale whenever they hear of a foreigner landing on 
our shores lest he bring with him the elements of 
destruction and disunion. Much less am I dis- 
posed to encourage that still narrower prejudice 
which we too frequently hear urged aruiost our 
foreign population—J mean that which. relates to 
their religious faith, 1 for one, sir, say, let them 
come, and bring their religion along with them; | 
would not have them without it. While the ge- 
nius of religious toleration has an abiding place in 
the country of Washington, the oppressed and 
persecuted of all lands will find a vine and a fig- 
tree, under which they can worship their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, 
and there will be none found to molest them or 
make them afraid. But, sir, if there is any class 
I would exclude from all participation in the ben- 
efits of this bill, it would be those who say in their 
hearts, ** there is no God,’’ ¥ 

One of the greatest, and indeed the main object 
which this bill is intended to achieve, is the settle- 
ment, cultivation, and productive improvement of 
the public lands; and what difference does it make 
whether this great end be attained by native or 
foreign sinews? Without labor, of what value is 
your vast public domain? If your hills were 
gold, and your valleys silver, the earth would not 
be one grain of wheat the richer. There is no 
real wealth, except the labor of man. I am for 
that policy, sir, that will throw open our vastand 
almost boundless prairies to the hardy sons of 
toil, no matter from what country they may 
come. That which was intended for all, the few 
have no right to appropriate to their own exclu- 
sive benefit, while downtrodden millions starve 
in the garrets of Europe, and ery from its caverns 
that they, too, were created heirs of the earth, and 
claim its division. This, by some, may be called 
agrarian in its tendency; but, sir, if to advocate a 
policy which will feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, reform the depraved, and give stability and 
permanency to honest labor, then, sir, from my 
lace here, on the floor of the American Congress, 
proclaim myself to be——— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HALL. I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Hlinois,[Mr. Camppe ty. | 
1 think we ought to confine the benefits of this bill 
to the citizens of the United States. Lam willing, 
however, to include those who have come to the 
country, and become citizens of the United States, 
or who have declared their intentions to become 
ciuzens hereafter, 

M y object in rising, however, is to notice a re- 
remark made by the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
Howarp,] a remark which, | must confess, | was 
a little astonished to hear coming from that quar- 
ter. If I understand the drift of the gentleman’s 
argument, it is to declare the power asserted by 
this bill as unconstitutional. Now, I have heard 
this argument urged from other sources, but it 
does seem to me, with all due respect to the gen- 
tleman who offered it, that it is as baseless as any 
argument | have heard offered. 

For what purpose does the Government of the 
United States acquire territory? Is it for the pur- 
pose of speculauon? Is it for the purpose of 
bringing money into the Treasury of the United 
States? No, sir; it is for the purpose of extend- 
ing our population over it. Phat was the only 
purpose for which Louisiana was purchased. It 
was the great purpose for which Virginia ceded 
her lands. 

Mr. AVERETT, (interrupting,) here made a 
remark which was inaudible to the Reporter. 

Mr. HALL, (continuing,) I have only five 
minutes, and cannot yield to the gentleman. 

Now, I say, every gentleman must know that 
was the great argument, and it is the only. argu- 
ment ever urged in favor of the acqusition of terri- 


tory by this Government. It is to cover it with 
population, and not for the purpose of speculation. 
Now, sir, if we acquire territory for this purpose, 
have we not the right to adopt the means which in 
our judgment will most effectually secure that ob- 
ject? ‘he Constitution gives you no right to buy 
muskets. Where, then, do you get the right? 
Why, the right comes from the fact that they are 
incident to your Army. Your Army would be 
useless without arms in their hands. ‘The Consti- 
tution of the United States nowhere says you have 
the right to provide your Army with powder and 
ball; and where do you get the right? You get it 
from the fact that they are necessary to the effi- 
ciency of your Armyand Navy. ‘Thereis where 
you get it. But when you acquire territory, you 
do it for the purpose of covering it with population; 
and for the purpose of securing the great object of 
that acquisition, you have the right to adopt the 
means which you deem the best to Securea popu- 
lation for that territery. 

But the gentleman says it is contrary to the 
practice of the Government. I can tell the gen- 
tleman that if he will examine the history of the 
country he will find that it will go but avery little 
way to confirm his—as they seem to me—very 
narrow and contracted notions of public policy. 
He will find that the policy of granting land to 
actual settlers originated as early as the days of 
George Washington. ‘There is where he will find 
it. 

But the gentleman from ‘Texas says that if you 
adopt this policy to-day, and give the land to 
actual settlers to-morrow, you will have to give 


| money to those who do nut go upon the public 


lands. Now, | ask the gentleman from Texas if 
that is the fact in his own State? The laws of 
Texas, | believe, grant lands to actual settlers. If 
{ understand them, every man who goes into the 
State and settles upon Texas lands, 1s entitled to 
a certain quantity of lands, upon the condition of 
occupancy. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, that has been repealed. 

Mr. HALL. Well, it was the law formerly, 
and I ask the gentleman if the grants of lands 
made under the provisions of that law induced the 
ciuzens of ‘Texas who were not recipients to come 
and ask for gratuities out of the public treasury 
of that State? We give pensions to men who 
have been wounded in the service of the coun- 
try; yet does it follow that you must give a gra- 
tuity toa person who has never served in the Army 
or Navy? But it is proposed to confine the bene- 
fits of this provision to the citizens of the United 
States. Now, if an individual comes hereafter to 
this country, he may claim, that in justice, you 
ought to give him a quarter section of land. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The question was then taken upon Mr. Camp- 
BELL’s amendment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS. Is it in order to move to strike 
out the whole section ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in the opinion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. SACKETT. ‘I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ma- 
ryland is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. EVANS. I shall not submit any motion 
unless I can move to strike out the whole section. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out in the 
third line, the words ** who is the head of a 
family.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, we have been making amend- 
ments, and striking out parts of sections, for the 
purpose of preventing invidious distinctions being 
made, Now, as | am in favor of that object being 
carried out, | wish to make this amendment. I 
wish to strike out these words, because they make 
a distinction against a very respectable portion of 
our fellow-citizens, and very honorable, some of 
whom are upon this floor. 1 should dislike very 
much that one of my colleagues [Mr. Stevens} 
should be prohibited from entering upon the pub- 
lic lands, and appropriating one hundred and sixty 
acres to himself, or that the worthy gentleman 
from Tennessee, across the way, [Mr. Jones,] or 
the distinguished gentleman from Maryland {Mr. 
Evans] who has just taken his seat, should be 
prohibited from appropriating one hundred and 
sixty acres of the public domain. [ wish that they 
may have the same privilege that we have, who 
are heads of families. It is wrong to make such 
a distinction. I hope, further, that if this amend- 
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ment I have proposed shall be adopted, some of 
the gallant gentlemen who occupy the positions 
I have indicated, will have the gallantry to further 
amend the bill, so as to provide that one hundred 
and sixty acres of land shall also be given to per- 
sons of the opposite sex. [Laughter.] 1 heheve 
this amendment would be favorably received, and 
particularly by those bachelor gentlemen who ar 
the most deeply interested. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I am opposed 
to that amendment for many reasons. It seems 
to embrace the principles upon which the gentle- 
man from Texas opposes the bill generally. That 
gentleman is the last one I expected to hear urge 
upon this floor, the reasons that he has urged 
against the passage of this bill. In the first in- 
stance, when we look to his own State, and that, 
too, after he manifests such great astonishment at 
this bill, denouncing it as the perfection of Fou- 
rierism, how does the matter stand there? We 
find that one of the distinguished men of this na- 
tion, [Mr. Hovsron|]—an aspirant to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, who has distinguished 
himself in military, as well as in civil life, the in- 
dividual we may say, who almost spoke Texas 
into existence; the individual who has shed his 
blood, and has periled his life and reputation that 
Texas should be brought into existence—comes 
forward with a similar proposition before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and he does not see any 
agrarianism or any Fourierism in it. He does not 
discover it. 

The gentleman talks about gratuity. How long 
has it been since ‘Texas was the recipient of ten 
millions of dollars at the hands of this Govern- 
ment? ‘Talk about vacant and unappropriated 
territory! The territory she ceded to the United 
States was but a song, and valueless.. It was a 
dead limb to Texas; and the Government did a 
great favor in amputating and separating that dead 
limb from her body. And for the poor privilege 
of performing this surgical operation of separa- 
ting this dead limb from Texas, we come forward, 
and in principle and substance, give her a gratuity 
of ten millions, thereby enabling her to pay a debt 
which was heavy and peers upon her people. 

Might not this idea have been running through 
the mind of the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 


| Howarp,] that, if Congress should adopt the 


principle of this bill, in relation to the public lands 
generally, it might interfere with emigration to 
some extent, which might be setting towards 
Texas? Would not individuals, would not settlers 


| in Louisiana, in Arkansas, in Missouri, and Ala- 


bama, if we adopt this policy, be diverted from 


| going to Texas? Texas offers her lands almost 


as a gratuity, yet Texas does not discover in that, 


| all these dangerous consequences and effects upon 


society, which the gentleman predicts will follow 
this system, if adopted by the Federal Govern- 


| ment. No such thing is to take place there. Texas 


can throw her Jands into market cheap, but the 
Federal Government must hold its lands at high 


| prices, and thereby drive the population into Tex- 


as, and preventit from going into the other States, 


| both the free and slave States. Now, these may 


be some of the reasons operating upon the gen- 
tleman’s mind, in opposing this bill. Have they 
not made large grants of land to individuals, thou- 


, sands and thousands of acres, conditional that 


they shall get so many settlers to the country? and 
do not those individuals, thus obtaining those 


| grants, go into the old States and get settlers, and 


pay their expenses of going there, and then give 
them the lands? 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

The question was then taken upon the amend- 


' ment of Mr. Auuison, and it was not agreed to. 


{Here a message was received from the Senate, 
by the hands of Asspury Dicxins, their Secretary, 


' announcing the passage, by the Senate, of certain 


bills.] 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. I rise again, at 
this stage of the proceeding, to move the substi- 
tute, of which I gave notice some days since. I 
move it, sir, as a substitute for the whole bill, and 


| T ask the Chairman whether I have the right to do 
| so at.this stage of the proceeding? 


The CHAIRMAN. It is the opinion of the 


Chair that the substitute will not be in order until 


the committee have proceeded through with the bill 
tothe end. Then < substitute will be in order. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Chair will indulge me, I 
apprehend that [ have the right, at any time, to 
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